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LARGEST EXPERIMENT STATION AND AGRICULTURAL 


MONG the earliest movements to promote the agricultural 
arts in this country a century ago, one notes the beginnings 
of a recognition of the desirability of experimental in- 

quiries. President Washington, the original instigator of our 
National Department of Agriculture, declared in his message to 
Congress in 1796, urging the formation of such an institution that 
it would “encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and improve- 
ment * * by stimulating to enterprise and experiment. 
With the passing of years the spirit of improvement of our 
agricultural affairs became increasingly active. There has been 
more and more ‘emand that the theories of agricultural practice 
As has 
been well pointed out, there is no method of informing the tiller of 


shall be subjected to the test of investigation by experts. 


the soil so valuable to him as to have practical scientists studying 
the conditions of production in his locality. There is thus provid- 
ed, not only an object lesson, but the foundation of a farm litera- 
ture. It is a matter of national pride and wide recognition that 
we have in this country the most complete and efficient system of 
public agricultural experiment institutions which exists anywhere 
in the world. 

It has been recognized by the higher agricultural educational 
institutions of the United States that if they are to meet the 
legitimate demands upon them for the production of trained agri- 
culturists that they must devote a large part of their energies to 
experimental work. Though the agricultural colleges are not in- 
tended to be mere farms or shops, or class institutions limited to 
an industrial constituency, they are especially designed for the 
purpose of education for industries and for the agricultural in- 
dustry in particular. They have arisen as a part of the popular 
demand for the application of science to all the arts and profes- 
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COLLEGE IN THE UNITED STATES, AT URBANA, ILLINOIS 


sions, consequently the establishment of government experiment 
stations co-ordinate with the colleges has been of incalculable aid 
to the usefulness of the latter. 

It is now twenty-five years since agricultural experiment sta- 
ions were first inaugurated in this country, beginning their work 
under the patronage of the states and the agricultural (land-grant) 
colleges. Until the passage of the Hatch act in 1887 their opera- 
tions were very limited in extent, only fourteen stations being in 
existence at that date. The successiul establishment of the sta- 
ions on a permanent basis in all the states and territories, and the 
great success which on the whole has attended their work, is con- 
sidered to be very remarkable. 

Although so many stations hate sprung into existence, each 
is essential and has its distinctive responsibilities and aims in the 
aplication of its enterprises to local needs and conditions. Each 
is doing its best to serve its community and the educational in- 
stitution with which it is connected. Some states rejoice in more 
than one experimental institution. Among these, is New York, 
which has, in addition to the state station at Geneva, the note- 
worthy establishment at Cornell University, an enterprise which 
in its plans and operations may be taken as typical of the Ameri- 
can institution of this arder, and as embodying in its features the 
best results of experience and the best development that the ex- 
perimental station idea has so far made in this country. 

Agriculturists recognize New York as one of the oldest agri- 
cultural states in this country—the art having been practiced from 
one hundred to more than two hundred years in different parts 
of the state. Dairying, fruit-growing, market gardening and 
floriculture are extensive employments, vying with the manu- 
facturing interests in commercial interest. The wisdom and 
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INSECTARY, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 


liberality of New York educators and legislators have given 
agricultural experiment a great impetus in the Empire state, and 
Cornell University, through the foresight and philanthropy of 
Ezra Cornell and others, has occupied a unique position among 
agricultural colleges. The University was established in 18669, it 
will be remembered, on an unusually broad and liberal basis. It 
has been a pioneer in the development of higher education in 
this country along industrial, technical and scientific lines. 

When the existing New York state agricultural college failed 
to comply with the provisions of the state law which accom- 
panied the donation of the whole of the state’s share in the 
national land grant fund to that college—the gift was turned 
over to the proposed college at Ithaca, which thus became the 
agricultural college of the state. This led to the establishment 
of Cornell University, probably our greatest agricultural institu- 
tion. 

With this backing, the experiment station at Ithaca might 
well claim to be representative of the best method of agricultural 
experiment work and of the results of a wise administration. The 
station, first organized as a department of the University in 1888 
by act of Congress, was reorganized on a separate basis and 
placed under the control of the trustees of the University with 
Prof. I. P. Roberts as director. Instead of erecting new buildings 
or hiring new men, it is to be noted, the university permitted 
buildings already constructed to be used in part for experiment 
station purposes, and men who were devoting their time to the 
university to divert a part of their energies to experiment station 
work. Originally the entire appropriation from the national 
fund, $15,000, was applied to the Cornell station, but of late a por- 
tion of the sum has been utilized at Geneva. The state’s generosi- 
ty and appreciation of the work at Cornell is shown by its annual 
appropriation of $35,000, which is divided about equally between 
the experimental and the educational work in agriculture. 

The experimental is the strong right arm in agricultural edu- 
cation. It materializes and enforces theory in fact. The demon- 
stration of a suggestion is made to illustrate theory. The formu- 
lations of theory are crystallized in actual tests. For such demon- 
stration and verification an adequate equipment is a first requisite, 
The buildings in use at Cornell include office building, library, 
dairy building, barn, forcing-houses and insectary. The last named 
is believed to be the first building of its kind and the word by 
which it is designated “insecting” was coined for it by the present 
entomologist, Professor J. H. Comstock, whose article on scale 
insects in one of the station publications has become a standard 
authority on the subject. The building is a neat, two-story cot- 
tage with green houses attached. It is provided with various 
pieces of original apparatus, invented at the station, among which 
are a root cage, used in observing subterranean insects and vari- 
ous forms of breeding cages. On the ground floor is a laboratory 
for the experimenter and his artist; a workshop; dark room for 
photographic purposes and a cold room for the storage of hiber- 
nating insects. 

The forcing-houses are five in number and cover 6,000 feet of 
ground. One hundred and twenty-five acres of land are available 
for experiment uses. The crops grown on the land become uni- 
versity property, and are accepted as a sufficient compensation 
for rent of land and labor expended on them. There are five 
acres upon which are grown different varieties of farm crops for 
testing purposes in tillage and manuring. The general farm crops 
are made the subject of careful experiment in methods of seeding 


cultivation and varieties. Ten acres are set apart as orchards, 
small fruits and gardens. The university has a permanent herd 
of cattle for experimental purposes. 

As has been stated, few new buildings were erected. In Mor- 
ril Hall, an imposing granite structure, are located the offices of 
station director, horticulturist and entomologist. The University 
library of 225,000 volumes is available for the station workers, as 
also are the apparatus and appliances. In addition there are the 
series of noteworthy museums not excelled in any similar institu- 
tion. The agricultural museum contains the Rau models of 187 
plows, made at the Royal Agricultural College of Wurttemberg, 
under the direction of Prof. Rau, as well as a large number oi 
other models of agricultural implements; engravings and photo- 
graphs of cultivated plants, and animals obtained at the various 
agricultural colleges of Europe; a collection of the cereals of 
Great Britain; and of agricultural seeds. The herbarium of culti- 
vated plants in the horticultural division, containing over 12,000 
specimens, is the largest in America. 

The well-equipped museum of botany, the entomological mu- 
seum and the museum of veterinary science are all open to the 
station investigators as aids in their work of research. 

The Cornell station has evidently contributed a noteworthy 
share to agricultural progress in a unique work ofinvestigationand 
research. As the most important agricultural interests of the 
state are horticulture and dairying, the scientific experiments 
have naturally been along related lines of horticulture, plant 
diseases, entomology, feeding experiments, sugar beet and potato 
culture, care of barnyard manure, tillage and veterinary science. 

Systematic study of cultivated plants has been from the begin- 
ning, a prominent feature of the work. A visit to the forcing 
houses holds most fascination for the one who believes in the 
economic aspect of education work. The practicability of forcing 
numerous vegetables was first shown at this station. These ex- 
periments have resulted in the introduction of entirely new 
branches of forcing-house industry, the experiments having reach- 
ed the point of scientific authority on the commercial interests 
involved. 

In dairy farming an important work has been accomplished 
in the direction of more careful tillage, the better preservation and 
more effective use of farm manures, the conservation of the 
strength of the soil, and its more economic utilization through 
diversity of crops. At Cornell station, the studies of injurious in- 
sects and plant diseases have been productive of most practical 
results in remedial measures proposed, and in methods of preven- 
tion suggested. Notably was this done in the case of the grape- 
vine flea-beetle, the sawfly borer in wheat, the pear-tree psylla, 
apple-bud moth and cabbage-root maggot. On good ground it is 

The educational influence of the stations is focused in their 
publications compelled by law to publish bulletins at least once a 
quarter, a wide range of topics has thus been instructively and ex- 
haustively presented. The amount of information disseminated 
has been very great; and its volume has been vastly enlarged by 
the agricultural press. What this production involves is seen in 
the Cornell station as a typical institution, which has issued no 
less than one hundred and eighty bulletins, twelve annual reports, 
and nineteen circulars of information; and has a mailing list of 
18,000 names kept constantly in type. Correspondence with farm- 
ers and calls upon the office for public addresses are freely re- 
sponded to. The station officers contribute many articles on spe- 
cial topics to agricultural and scientific journals and many valuable 
reference books are the production of Cornell station workers, 
who have been notable contributors to the now considerable body 
of distinctively American Agricultural literature. Furthermore, 
the experiment station reaches beyond its immediate environ- 
ment to instruct by object lesson in farmer’s institutes or schools, 
a work of university extension which has had a wide expansion, 
reaching half a million farmers. 

It is predicted by thoughtful leaders in the agricultural experi- 
ment movement that with increasing resources they will be able 
to specialize their work more thoroughly and to increase its 
scope. When the reader reflects that they have already succeed- 
ed in securing to a remarkable extent the confidence of the agri- 
cultural people for whose benefit they exist, it is not surprising 
that Congress and state legislatures freely lend them. financial 
support. 

All things considered, the organized work of agricultural ex- 
perimentation may be looked to as a permanent and hopeful fac- 
tor in twentieth century agricultural advance. 
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F all the strenuous tasks, the hotel manager has one of the 


most arduous and the least appreciated. He must be 

general financier and diplomat harmoniously rolled into 
one. He must toil early and late for the comfort of his guests, 
and expect no recognition unless something goes wrong. 

His day begins at six o'clock in the morning, when the ma- 
chinery of a well-regulated city hotel starts up. His first duty is 
to see that the heads of the various departments are all on hand— 
clerks, cashiers, head waiter and assistants, porters, engineer and 
hall boys. The most important men have “understudies,” just 
as at a theatre, and in case of absence, from sickness or any other 
cause, the manager puts in the understudy temporarily, and the 
work goes forward as well as usual. What an enormous army of 
servants he sometimes has under his command may be imagined 
when you remember that the $3,coo sent back by Prince Henry to 
be divided equally among the Waldorf employes made only $2 or 
$3 for each one. 

While the manager's voice is giving directions for the begin- 
ning of the day’s routine, his eyes rove over the floors, furniture 
and windows within sight, to see if they have been properly clean- 
ed during the night. In one of the New York hotels which regis- 
ters on an average five hundred guests a day, a shift of fourteen 
scrub women, coming on duty at two o'clock in the morning, are 
busy until six, and woe to any of them who leaves even a streak 
on the mop board for the manager's sharp eye to detect. The 
night porter’s work on steps and sidewalks is also very shrewdly 
looked into. 

Then the manager settles down to read the early mail in the 
absence of the proprietor, who usually keeps later hours. Nor 
will he find the patience of Job amiss before he exhausts the com- 
plaints and inquiries which the letters invariably bring. 

“Please send my razor-strop and tooth-brush to me by mail,” 
asks one man. but he neglects to enclose the stamps. “Please 
forward my slippers, which you will find under the bed.” “My 
nightshirt.” ““My watch, leit under my pillow.” “I found when 
on the train coming from your city that I had left my pocketbook. 
I am positive I left it in the bureau drawer of my room.” “In my 
haste to come away I left my kodak.” “I left my diamond pin 
on the bureau.” (This was found stuck head down in the match- 
safe.) “I left a pocketknife on the table in my room. It was an 
old knife, but endeared to me by associations.” The knife was 
found stuck in the rope fire escape in the room, the usefulness of 
which it probably had seriously injured, and the watch was found 
behind the bureau. 

Illustrating one of the curious phases of human nature a*man- 
ager meets, a woman telegraphed to recover a pocketbook con- 
taining $250, which had been left under her pillow. The pocket- 
book had already been found by a chambermaid and returned to 
the office, but with only $240 in it. The woman declared the sum 
had been $250, and wrote a violent letter after she had received 
her property. “She knew she was lying,” was the manager’s brief 
comment, “but she wanted to get out of giving the girl who found 
her property a tip.” 

After having disposed of any of the mail which may need im- 
mediate attention, the manager is interviewed by the head house- 
keeper, who by this time has made up her list of vacant rooms, 
and who has also prepared a memorandum of the repairs and 
cleaning required, and if necessary, an estimate of articles needed 
to replenish the stock room’s shelves, not a light task when a 
hotel requires 4,000 sheets. 6,000 pillow cases, 1,500 spreads, 8.000 
towels, 2,000 blankets, besides a reserve for extra cold weather, 
5,.coo napkins and 1,000 tablecloths. This does not include the 
kitchen, bar and wash-rooms’ linen. 

In the New York hotel I am writing about, a system of 
” This article is one of a series which will appear in Our Day in the coming 


mouths, describing the working day of those whose responsible duties for the 
welfare of the public are but little understood 
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chronic house-cleaning makes daily demands on the manager's 
attention. Every room is torn up and cleaned twice a year, the 
carpets sent way to be renovated and disinfected, and the bare 
floors and woodwork washed in water containing a disinfectant. 

It may not be a pleasant thing to write about, but it conduces 
very greatly to the comfort of guests, that in this house one wom- 
an has done nothing for twelve years—and worked steadily—but 
poison the beds. Each day so many beds are stripped of bedding 
and mattresses, and ‘*Pizen Mary” goes over them with a camel’s- 
hair brush and can of fluid. 

Besides the regular repairs is a long list of special ones. The 
housekeeper reports a window-cord missing, chairs broken, the 
leg of a table snapped by someone who wickedly sat on it. Some 
tobacco-chewing guest in careless aim has spattered the wall-pa- 
per so that the whole room must be repapered. Various waste- 
pipes have been stopped up by corks, faded flowers, patent medi- 
cine bottle wrappers, cherry stones, or other testimonials of an 
erratic and ungrateful guest. To meet these particular needs is a 
small army of special workers, engaged by the week—upholsters, 
painters, carpenters, plumbers, paper-hangers and the like. They 
come on duty at eight o'clock, and not until the last man of the 
crowd is sent about his business does the manager feel at liberty 
to sit comfortably down to his coffee, roll and steak. 

During the meal he is disturbed by the cards of various im- 
portunate salesmen—the man who has the only “greatest soap 
powder,” or baking powder, a man who sells linens, and another 
who sells silverware. A discourager of chills wants to contract 
for next year’s stock of coal, and another who raises mushrooms 
wants to supply the house with his specialty. 

An interview with the proprietor follows, which is interrupted 
by another be-buttoned hall boy with a card. The boy says the 
man who sent the card wants to see the manager “at once.”’ This 
worthy, when found, explains promptly and emphatically that he 
has been “grossly insulted by your clerk, sir.” He came in the 
night before and on registering was asked to pay for his room in 
advance. Inquiry as to luggage showed that he had only a small 
hand-satchel. The manager explains—as he has done several hun- 
dred times before in similar cases—the rules of the house in such 
a case as this, and if he has reasonably good luck calms the 
wrath of his guest. 

The next “kicker” is harder to deal with. To pay for one 
night’s occupancy of a one-dollar or two-dollar room, this man 
has tendered a $100 check, drawn quite as likely as not on San 
Francisco. The cashier has no way of finding out if the check is 
good and declines to cash it. This man, too, says that he has been 
grassly insulted and when he finally gets the money and pays his 


-bill, goes away declaring he will notify his friends never to pa- 


tronize the house again. Such threats do small harm. In most 
cases the man knows in his heart he is in the wrong, but he wants 
to say something big and sonorous just to relieve his feelings. 
The manager is next called to meet a man and his wife, who 
have a small, wooly dog with them. The dog, having been sneak- 
ed in the day before in a covered basket, and thus got past the 
clerk, has spent the night comfortably in one of the rooms. It is 
the kind of a bowwow whose hairs it will take a chambermaid half 
a day to get off the carpet. The girl, having found the dog, re- 
ports it to the housekeeper, and she, in turn, to the office. These 
people, when summoned to the office and told they must find a 
place for the dog other than their room or vacate the room, are 
magnificently indignant, and usually the matter ends by their leav- 
ing the house, saying: ‘Where Fido can't go we don’t go.” If 
they are reasonable, they let a porter take the dog to be kennelled 
in the basement. The pets cared for in this way range from 
goats down to alligators. A woman, whose child was fattening on 
goat’s milk, brought a goat and kept him at this house for several 
weeks. Tourists returning north from Florida in the spring leave 
a trail of alligators behind them to be deliriously telegraphed back 
for and sent on by express. Dogs, cats, squirrels and green and 
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yellow parrots enough to stock a menagerie the porters have with 
them always. 

Next comes the case of a man who has been in the house eight 
days, and, according to the rules, has been presented with a bill 
and a request to settle. He explains that he has no money, but 
is expecting a check that night or the next morning at the latest. 
He is not a regular customer of the house, and there is no way of 
knowing whether what he says is true or false. He is given until 
twelve o’clock of the next day to pay up, and, failing that, has to 
go, leaving his luggage as security. 

The housekeeper then makes her appearance at the manager's 
office to report that the chambermaid says that the woman in No. 
— is doing her washing in her room; has got a confounded piece 
of twine stretched across the room for a clothesline, and is using 
an unreasonable amount of water. The housekeeper is sent up to 
inform this woman that it is strictly against the rules of the house 
—a copy of which is displayed on the door of each room—to allow 
laundry work in the rooms. She returns to report that she was 
angrily told to mind her own business; the lady was only “doing 
up handkerchiefs and stockings.” 

It is now time for the noonday meal, and, anxious to know 
that everything will be served properly, the manager makes an- 
other trip through the nether part of the house to take a general 
survey of the dining-rooms, restaurants, kitchen and pantry. His 
own hasty “bite” he takes on a stool at the lunch counter, and then 
goes down into the laundry, which turns out from 12,000 to 15,000 
pieces of “flat work” each day, in addition to the “‘bundle work.” 
Here again he must adjust complaints, this time of guests who 
claim that garments have been lost, or have been “washed all to 
pieces.” 

The manager decides which claims are just and which unjust 
an‘ then being on the lowest floor of the house he begins an up- 
ward tour of inspection, going from floor to floor, looking into 
various rooms in which repairs are being made, and quite likely 
ending up with a trip across the roof to see how some tinsmiths 
mending a leak there are getting along with the job. 

When he comes back to the office floor he finds that there has 
been “friction” between some of the employes, perhaps serious 
enough so that a man must be let go. A disgruntled guest is 
waiting to complain that mail sent to him has not been received, 
or that a telegram or telephone message has not been delivered, 
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when the chances are that he has been out of the house all day, or 
has neglected to inquire. 

By this time the dinner hour is near, and the manager hurries 
away to make a hasty toilet. If he gets time for this and a bath 
without being disturbed he considers himself in luck. As I stated 
in the Boston Transcript, dinner brings the maddest rush of the 
day. People are going out to the theatre, or to other places for 
the evening, and they all want to be served at once. Although 
the house carries a large dinner bill, many guests want steaks 
or chops, which must be cooked to order, and then they wonder 
audibly why the waiters are gone so long. The manager gives all 
his time and energy up to eight o'clock to seeing that the dinner 
goes along smoothly. Then, if he is fortunate, he finds a table 
in a quiet corner, where he can sit down to enjoy his own meal, 
and, for the first time in the day, glance over a paper. 

The evening mail follows, bringing bills for goods bought 
since morning. He consults the “stock book” to see if anything 
will be needed the next day, attends to various details of reports 
and accounts, runs over the bills-of-fare of other hotels that his 
own house printer has got and sent him for new ideas, and sees 
how his prices are comparing with those of other houses. There 
is a late mail, and then, before the manager knows it, the hands 
of the little clock in his desk point to midnight. 

An hour anda half later, just as the manager has fallen into 
a sound sleep, a hurried knock sounds on his door. Clutching a 
blanket wrap around him he opens the door, and a hall boy whis- 
pers through the crack that the night clerk says the man in No, — 
has killed himself. 

“How did he do it?” is the manager's first question, visions 


of a horrible, mutilated corpse—alas! 





too many of which he has 
seen—and a blood-bespattered room flashing through the mind. 

“Gas, sir, the night watchman said.” 

“Tell them to put him out on the fire escape, and I will be 
there as soon as I can.” 

An hour later the ambulance glides away from the back door 
of the hotel with the man, who eventually recovers at the hospital, 
although not until the manager has been interviewed by seven re- 
porters the next day. As the sound of the wheels dies away the 
manager goes back to his room to the sleep of the just and weary 


this time with his day’s work really done. 
q)* 


COMPLICATED MACHINES TO CAUSE SLEEP 


HE wear and tear of modern life make 

sleep more difficult to woo every year. 
The want has brought the supply, and a 
number of sleep machines are on the mar- 
ket. 

The most complicated of these mechani- 
cal sleep producers is the “vibrating coro- 
net,” just invented by Dr. Gaiffe, of Paris. 
Ic consists of three bands of metal encir- 
cling the head. 


from the mirrors. 


The 
producer. 
A branch strip extends to 
either of the eyelids, and, by aid of a spring, 
gently vibrates against it. 

This is used to induce sleep by the cele- a 
brated Dr. Bertillon, of Paris. Several 
other devices now on the market are known 
as “alouettes.” 


helmet 


coronet. 


One of these, says the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. made by M. Mathieu, of 
Paris, has done its work already in the clin- 
ics of Europe. 


two straps. 


It is a compact mahogany 
box, 5 inches high, 4 inches wide and 3% 
inches deep, from the top of which pro- 
jects a pivot penetrating the centre of two 


steel, into 


light from a lamp or gas jet are reflected 


The patient, by concentrating his gaze 
upon the revolving panels, soon becomes 
fascinated by the vibrating glitter. 
monotony of the stimulus soon fatigues the 
eyes, which unconsciously close in sleep. 
“fascinator” is quite a different sleep 
It is manufactured by M. Ver- 
din, an instrument maker .of Paris, and is 
used with success in the celebrated Hospi- 
tal Salpetriere. of the French capital. 
similar to that of the vibrating 


When adjusted to the head it is tied by 
A plate of steel, four inches 
wide by one inch high, rests horizontally 
across the forehead, and from the centre of 
this metallic strip protrudes a small tube of 
whose end 


very flexible wire tipped with a glistening 


rected against the eyelids, have this same 
soothing effect. 
— 

FIVE DUTIES OF TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HE Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in 
an address before the Twentieth Cen- 

tury Club of Chicago, urged five duties 
which, in his opinion, should receive at- 
tention within a hundred years. He said 
that the first of these was the construction 
of a four-track railroad from Labrador to 
Patagonia. 


The 


It is This was necessary to keep the 
human family from being “squeezed togeth- 
er” too much. 

The next great duty of the century, Dr. 
Hale said, was the construction of a simi- 
lar railroad iine across Europe and Asia, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean, with a branch road to Odessa. This 
Was necessary to open up 
much ‘ 


may be inserted a 


Siberia to the 
“squeezed” populations of eastern 








horizontal, rectangular panels of ebony, 8 
inches long and 1 inch high. 

Inside the box is clockwork, which causes 
a series of ebony panels to revolve. Each 
is studded on both si’es by a horizontal 


row of bright circular mirrors, the size of 


a shilling, and maintains ~. velocity of one 
revolution a second. 
To induce sleep by aid of this mechanism 


the room is darkened and bright rays of 


silver-plated ball about the size of a grape. 
By properly bending the wire the ball 
may be fixed at any desired angle above 
and very near the eyes, and the effect is 
the same as that of the glittering mirrors. 
The phenomenon of eye fatigue is experi- 
enced by long observe 
the rapidly shifting panorama of 


many who cannot 


scenery 
moving before a railway window without 
falling asleep before their journey’s 


The 


end. 


breezes from an electric fan, if di- 


countries. 

The third duty of this century, the speak- 
er said, was to construct another railroad. 
in pursuance of Cecil Rhodes’ idea, from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


The fourth duty was the faithful treat- 
ment of the race question, as presented by 
the Negro, the Indian and the Chinese. 

The last duty was the advocacy of the 
doctrine of universal peace. 
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THE CAREER OF DR. BARROWS 






GLIMPSES AT THE LIFE OF A NOTABLE RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


HIS PREDICTIONS CONCERNING THESfCHRISTIANITY OF THE 


R. JOHN HENRY BARROWS was one oi 


most Christian leaders in education, in the ministry, and as 


\merica’s fore- 
a lecturer. As a pastor he was for fifteen years the inspira 
tion of the first Presbyterian church of Chicago. For four years 
he was the able president of Oberlin College. For two years he 
performed notable service in carrying the gospel to the educated 
his return in showing to the cultured 


classes of India, and on 


classes of our own country the superiority of Christianity to 
Bu ‘dhism. 

In appearance Dr. Barrows was tall, imposing. dignified, and 
bristling with vitality. 

He was born on the 1ith of July, 1847, in Medina, Michigan. 
His father was a minister and an ardent abolitionist. During Dr. 
Barrows’ boyhood his father became professor of natural science 
The 
following year he entered Yale Divinity School. where he re- 


in Olivet College and there John Henry graduated in 1867. 


mained for one year, taking his second year in 
He 
intendent 

in Osage County, 
following year 

Springfield, Ill, and spent an- 
other year traveling in Europe, 


Union Sem 


inary. then became super- 
INSTTUCLIVN 
the 


preached in 


of public 
Kansas; 


Egypt and Palestine. On _ his 
return to America he took the 
last vear of his theological 


course at Andover. 


For the succeeding five years 


he was pastor of Eliot Church. 
Lawrence. Mass. Then he spent 
a year with a church in East 


Boston, and in 1881 was chosen 
pastor of the large and flourish- 
First Presbyterian Church 
Here he 


fiiteen years and gradually won 


ing 
of Chicago. remained 
a national reputation, which be- 
his 
the 
World’s Parliament of Religions 
at the World’s Fair in 1893. 

In 1896 Dr. 
chosen as the first 


came world-wide through 


successful conduct of 


Barrows was 
Haskell lec- 
turer to India, under the direc- 
tion of the University of Chica- 
go. He accepted the position, 
resigning his pastorate to do so. 
After months’ 


the University of Gottingen Dr. 


several study at 


JOHN 


Barrows sailed for India, where 

he delivered 115 eloquent addresses, mostly to students, in which 
he compared the merits of Buddhism and Christianity, proving the 
Dr. 
journey around the world, visiting Japan and Hawani and deliver- 


Vast superiority of the latter. Barrows then continued his 

ing twenty-three lectures in the two countries on the same subject. 
On his return to Chicago after his world-pilgrimage the writer 

secured an interview with him on his view of missions as the re 

sult of his journey, and his first hand study at home and abroad. 

Dr. Barrows said: 

“IT think we have come to a turning point. The ebb-tide has 


ceased. The tide is now rising and will rapidly rise. I look for 
ward with confident expectation to a missionary revival such as 
The 


cieties are doing much to promote it. 


America has never seen before. Christian Endeavor So 
But if the Christian pastors 
of America are only faithful and zealous, keeping themselves in 
formed of these great movements of the Spirit of God in othe 
lands, the indifferent and skeptical in our churches will be awak 


We are 
depending too much upon the Christian women of the country. | 


ened to a new sense of obligation and responsibility. now 
want to see the business men grappling with this great question 
of the world’s evangelization in a manly and reasonable way. 
America has an opportunity today in China that is strategic, an 





HENKY 


FUTURE 


In China 
reform of reforms needed by the Celestial Empire is that 


} 


only 


may be historic. s the chief Asiatic people of the future, 
and the 
which Christianity can bring to the minds and hearts of its 
conservative and tough-fibered people.” 

In 1898 Dr. Barrows was elected president of Cberlin College, 
Ohio. and brilliant intellect into the 


the 


He threw his great energy 


work with most happy results for school. Two handsome 


buildings were also erected during his administration: the Sever- 


ance Chemical Laboratory and the Warner Gymnasium for men. 


He was stricken with pneumonia while returning from the 


East on May 24th, and passed away ten days later. 
Dr. Barrows was a prophet and a brilliant writer, as well as a 
Editor of 


In an article contributed to this magazine entitled, 


pastor and educator. Associate 
Day. 


“The Christianity of the Future,” he made the following notable 


For years he was an 


Our 


statements: 


he Christian faith the nineteenth century, the century of 
Gladstone, Lincoln and Living- 
stone, of Darwin and Victor 


Hugo, the century of liberty, of 
science, of missionary enterprise, 
of wide-reaching philanthropy, 
and universal brotherhood, is in- 
herently more Christian, truer to 
the thought and heart of Christ 
than the Christianity of the six- 
teenth [ 
and, 


century or of the tenth, 


therefore, we may rightly 


expect that each new age will be 
nobler than the last in its inter- 
pretation of the message and 
spirit and life of Flim in whom is 
that is gloriously 


distinctive i the Christian faith. 


centered all 


Various forms of persecution 


and intolerance have character- 
ized the Christianity of previous 
ages. They will not belong to 
the Christianity of the future. 


Within the God-inhabited state, 


which is another name for the 
Church, there will be mental tol- 
erance and spiritual freedom. 
The age of persecution may not 
be already passed, but it is rap- 
idly passing. There is progress 
almost everywhere. 

“But, while the Christianity of 
sagnanre the future will be a temple of 
larger liberty and larger thought, 
it will, also. be a church of closer fellowship, and of greater out- 
wardly manifested unity. There is a hungering and thirsting on 
the part of the multitudes today for the fulfilment of Christ's 
prayer that they all may be one, ‘as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
| in Thee, that they also may be one in us, and that the world may 


Me.’ 


lief that, if we know each other better, some of the walls to the 


believe that Thou has sent And there is a widespread be- 
unification of many parts of Christendom would be thrown down. 
One of the most beautiful spiritual phenomena of our times is the 
recognition of the virtues which belong to other denominations, 
and the perception that below all our divisions is, after all, an 


essential unity. 


“The Christianity of the future will be vital and vigorous 
with whatever elements the special denominations have con- 
tributed to the well-being of mankind, and the Christian of the 


future will derive inspiration from all the various forces which 


belong to Christendom. The festival of All Saints Day will bring 


joy and strength to his heart. The acrid pessimism which is the 


terrible bane of church life in small communities and in smaller 


minds, will give way to sweet optimism whenever the Christian 


church realizes its ownership of whatever the Spirit of God has’ 


wrought believing hearts in all lands, sects and What 


ages. 









is what Christendom will have in the 


Christendom needs today 
better days to come. 
those two words which Webster made immortal: ‘Liberty’ and 


It needs to have stamped upon its heart 


We 
There must be no 


‘Union.’ We need both, and I think we equally need both. 
must have liberty for individual development. 
outward pressure. 

“What we need is:a strengthening of the common bond, to 
perceive how much greater is the name Christian than the name 
We need, I think, a 
heart-union in essentials, a union of spirit and purpose to preach 


Presbyterian, or Baptist or Episcopalian. 
the Gospel of the Divine Redeemer and to establish a Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. When the early church was persecuted, the 
heathen used to say: ‘How these Christians love one another’, 
“More and more the Christianity of the future gathers around 
Him in whom was the fulness of truth and love, who is the solu- 
of all our vexing problems, 


tion the harmony of all sects, the 
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unifier of all nations, the Redeemer of the world. His disciples of 
various names and peoples are coming with increasing joy in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, into 
The 
childhood of ignorance, of passion, of waywardness, of division, is 


nobler visions, more exalted character, and ampler service. 


changing into the manhood of knowledge, of unity, of hope and 
of love. The creed of truth, and the deed of benevolence are more 
closely wedded. The coming age will not be one of theological 
indifferentism. Beliefs are extremely important. They determine 
and direct action; they hold bodies together, sometimes. We 
cannot have eggs without shells, and the milk and sweetness of 
the cocoanut God has enclosed in a hard and fibrous rind. Goy- 
ernments must have constitutions; states must have laws; armies 
must have discipline, but constitutions and laws are all subject, 


in the Kingdom of Christ, to the divine rule of freedom and 


progress.” 














HE evolution of the gold fish industry from practically noth- 

ing twenty-five years ago to a large and profitable trade at 
the present time is a matter of general interest. And es- 
pecially is this true when the largest gold fish farm in the world 
is located in Indiana, annually disposing of 100,000 of these beau- 
ties every season to people all over the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 

Mr. Shoup, the originator of gold fish culture in this country, 
and head of the Hoosier enterprise, sent back to Chinese and 
Japanese lakes for his first fish. From these he has gradually 
increased the number until he now has fifty ponds. Describing 
his system the Indianapolis News says: 

“The Spring lake fishery land has a drop of about one foot to 
every ten. At the top of this strip of land there are a series of 
The series of ten terraces then begins, 
The water 
passes through the upper ponds to those in the lower terraces un- 


springs that supply water. 
and there are five to eight ponds on each terrace. 


til it reaches the last one, and from there it is pumped back to 
the fountain head and flushed in with water issuing from the 
spring. 

The evolution of the fish begins with the first series of ponds, 
that are given over to the spawning and hatching. When the fish 
is three weeks old that particular pond is drained out and the 
little and old fish are caught in screens and are separated. Gold 
fish are very prolific. Each female is capable of producing 5,000 
eggs every two weeks. Three weeks aiter the fish 1s hatched it 
begins to devour the eggs that are deposited on blades of grass 
and straw and hay that are put around the edges of the ponds. 
It is then necessary to drain the lake and catch all, as indicated, 
in screens placed in the sluiceways. 

“The eighteen or nineteen large fish—about six females and 
twelve males—are then taken to one of the upper ponds that have 
been previously drained, and a new spawning ground is given 
them. 
size, and assigned to different ponds in the lower terraces, and as 


The hatch is divided into two or three parts, according to 


the fish grow they are carried on down through the ponds until, 
when they are about two inches long and are three or four months 
old, they finally land in the new, big pond, where there are now 


over 100,000 fish ‘ripening.’ They are then ready for shipment. 


kinds of gold fish are raised at the Spring 


“Four different 
Lake fishery and all are bred from imported fish that cost from 
These different varieties are 


$10 up. kept separated through all 


of the developing stages. This has been carried on so long that 
each variety is full-blooded according to its classification. 

“The breeding ponds are about forty feet long and _ fifteen 
wide, and they range in depth from three inches to three feet. 


The banks are high, in order to protect the water from winds and 


+ 


from excessive cold in winter. Catalpa trees are planted around 








RAISING GOLD FISH IN AMERICA 


PECULIAR METHODS ADOPTED ON THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
GOLD FISH FARM 









the ponds to afford shade for the fish, and in addition to this there 
is a bed of water-lilies in each pond. Toasted bread is bought 
by the carload to feed the gold fish. 

“Gold fish demand a great deal of sunlight during develop- 
ment. It is said that their beautiful gold and red tints are pro- 
duced by the sun’s shining on them. It is said that a fish that 
does not get sunlight will not change from its birth color, which 
is silver. From the silver they pass to a black and then gradually 
take on their magnificent hues. 

“While the fish are passing through their developing stage 
they are the victims of all kinds of pests—prowlers of the land and 
of the air. The ‘fly-up-the-creek,’ the kingfisher and the snipe are 
the most common. ‘The ‘kingfisher, the surest in his work, will 
alight on a dead limb or post near a pond and keep his eye on the 
fish until he selects his victim, and then with a dart he is down on 
it. A number of cranes have also been killed. 

“It is necessary for the gold fish farmer to have his employes 
out with shotguns as soon as the bird life is stirring in the morn- 
ing, and they have to keep on duty until the birds have gone to 
rest at night. During the night raccoons, muskrats and wharf 
rats get in their work, and their invasion has to be met by putting 
common rat-traps all around the ponds. There are also turtles 
and cray fish, that come up from the creek to the ponds. 

“Besides these most common pests there are a hundred more 
that the ordinary person thinks have long since passed out of 
Indiana. And aiter they have been enumerated there still re- 
mains a long list of beetles, water wasps, hellgamites and snake 
feeders, whose bite or sting is fatal. 

“Though millions of fish are hatched annually, many are thus 
exterminated, and those left are by the raisers sorted out until 
only 100,000 periect fish of salable size are left for the market. 

“The loss by cold is very small. Gold fish are so hardy that 
they may be frozen up solidly in a block of ice, and be saved by 
thawing the ice slowly with spring water, even aiter they have 
remained in the frozen state for two or three days. 

“It takes three or four years for the fish to get their growth, 
but they will live a long time. There are fish in the ponds of the 
Spring lake fishery that are fifteen years old, and are still spawn- 
ing, the females continuing at the rate of about 50,000 eggs a year. 
It is known that some have lived forty or fifty years, and some 
authorities assert that they will live to be one hundred. They 
grow to a foot in length, and as they grow in proportions, their 
beauty increases. 

“The cost of production, however, is great. A good-sized 
country hamlet has grown up around the ponds and all of the 
houses are occupied by men who are employed in the fishery. The 
shipments have to be made by express, which is expensive. — Still 


the net proceeds are great, but how much no one knows.” 
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HE emphasis which has been placed 





upon the evil consequences of cutting 
down the great American forests has 
resulted finally in the establishment of schools in Forestry in 
many of the states of the Union. Nearly, if not quite all of these 
schools are connected with the Agricultural Colleges and this 
branch of practical study is doing much to transform public 
opinion and show the feasibility of growing wees on a remuner- 
ative basis. Since the government has taken the lead in establish- 
ing great forest reserves, the work of caring for these immense 
tracts and making the experiment profitable has resolved itself 
into a science. The New York College of Forestry, for instance, 
spends the winter in theoretical study and in the spring the stu- 
cents go out to the demonstration forest at Axton in the southern 
part of Franklin County, N. Y.. as chemical students would go 
into their laboratory. 

A 30.coo acre tract of lumbered land was given the college 
for a term of thirty years, for the purpose of demonstrating that 
forestry in the Adirondacks can be male remunerative. To ac- 
complish this a very extensive lumbering of the hardwoods left 
by the earlier cuttings is being carrie? on in township Twenty- 
three. At the loggers’ camp at Cross Clearing hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of birch. maple. beech and ash logs are piled over 
acres of ground lining the railroad that leads into the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Company's plant at Tupper Lake. where they are 
converted into barrel stuff. and the refuse into wood alcohol and 
charcoal. But by far the most important feature of the work being 
done here, at least the farthest reaching in its results, is the col- 
lege at Axton. Members of the Senior and Junior classes come 
out here from Cornell regularly after the Easter holidays, and re- 
main until the end of the term. The work falls under four main 
heads: Forest mensuration, forest survey, sylviculture and ex- 
ploitation. 

This vear the work commenced at the natural starting place 
in the nursery. Each student had several days’ experience in dig- 
ging and packing plants for shipment, a very simple operation, 
but one requiring great care to ensure success to the planting 
that is to follow. Each transplanted several hundred one-year- 
old pine or spruce seeTlings, and finally planted several beds of 
seed. 

All the students had learned how to plant trees long ago. but 
one does not really know how until he has done it. so they were 
paired off and assigned each pair to an acre of wild land, with 
instructions that there should first be made an “improvement 
cutting’ —i. e., cut out all weed trees, and when too crowded to 
cut the least valuable species—an1, secondly, plant 1.500 trees of 
the best varieties found in the nursery. This was quite an under- 
taking. Tired backs and blistered hands kept them constantly 
reminded that they were really working. but finally added to 
their satisfaction in having planted a whole acre and permanently 
improved it thereby. There was also impressed upon them the 
great cost, prohibitive on large areas, of such work, and the 
necessity of so regulating forest conditions that the restocking of 
the ground shall be effected, in the main, at least. by natural pro 
cess of regeneration. 

Hardened by exposure to all sorts of weather and work they 
were quite ready for the semi-nomadic life rendered necessary 
by the situation of the tracts selected for surveying and mensur 
ation. The part of the college forest lying in Township Twenty 
three is laid off in forty-acre square sections marked by lettered 
and numbered lines. Each party of four had one of these “forties” 
to study—first to run and measure exactly the lines bounding it. 
then to make trips across it for a sketch map to indicate promi 
nent physical features. log roads, streams. and the tree species. 
After this a careful survey was made. resulting in an accurate 
topographic map, with ten foot contours drawn in. Then came 


AN EXPERIMENT ON A THIRTY-THOUSAND-ACRE TRACT 
OF LAND IN THE ADIRONDACKS 





the calipering for mass determination. Every 
tree above a certain diameter limit’ was 








measured and_ recorded. All this gave 

splendid training, for, besides getting the figures for a lot of in- 
door calculating afterward, they were learning the woods—the 
learning that can be done only in the woods. To walk a straight 
line by compass through such rough, tangled woods as the lum- 
ber-jack has left in this wilderness, to identify at sight ali the lines 
one meets and to judge quickly and accurately the number of logs 
they contain, and last, but far from least, to be able to cook up a 
good dinner and to fix to be comfortable during the noon hour 
around the campfire at the “shack”—all these and many more 
things to do will require practice, and the ability to do them is an 
essential part of the forester’s outfit. The mensuration work was 
based on nearly pure stands of timber, one party studying the 
spruce, camping for five days while they did the measuring on a 
high shoul 'er of Moose Mountain, having food “packed” to them 
daily, the other taking the balsam in a nearby swamp. This work 
was in a way rounded off by two days in the woods with C. P. 
Whitney. of Malone, N. Y., one of the best of timber estimators. 

So thoroughly did the students get into the spirit of the 
woods—the very air is full of it, literally and figuratively—that 
the routine “office work” necessary in tabulating and getting re- 
sults of field notes became almost unbearable drudgery. Those 
who were fortunate enough to get through earliest mate use 
of their earned liberty in continuing their course in woo/craft. 
The woods are wide and free. and a good map, compass and stout 
legs are a fairly reliable outfit for trips. Some go exploring. 
some fishing. some away up the Raquetfe river to see the logs 
come over the falls. and all get back with or without fish. wet or 
ery, early or late. One student, writing to the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, describes the daily life in these words: 

“Our home life is rather uneventful. Foresters’ Inn is a com- 
fortable summer cottage, splendidly situated on a high bluff, over- 
looking a bend of the Raquette river. and far enough from the 
railroads at Tupper Lake to make it seem, except for the telephone 
' the daily mail (buckboar’). clear out of the world. Loafing 
hours are spent at quoits, ball, boating or. very often, at pure 
loafing. ‘The a'r is so fine that. except when mosquitoes and black 
ies are bad, idleness is pure luxury. A large buck often comes 
to a place just across a little slough from the cottage and browses 
within easy view, and recently a porcupine was found right in the 
frort yard. Owls, great, hooting owls, and innumerable frogs are 
chief performers at might, and often rival the piano performance, 

1 


ast in length. Many birds haunt about the woods and thick- 
cts; two ospreys and four gulls are at home on a small pond 
nearby, and the ground seems literally covered with flowers. all 
bursting into bloom at once with the advent of warm weather last 
week. So, except for sleeping and eating, our home is, aS our at- 
tractions are, mostly under the blue.” 

\iter a few days at trail cutting, bridge building and marking 
trees for cutting, the students finish their course by a series of 
excursions to view the various phases of the exploitation of the 
\dirondack forest products. With this 1s combined a purely re- 
creative feature, which they are suppose‘ to have earned by hard 


work. An old fashioned up and down sawmill is visited, a care- 





1 pine grove and the trout fishery. with possibly a 


] ] ] 


glimpse of the plantation, in which were set over 400.090 plants 


these nurseries. The sawmills, pulp mills and cooperage and 


factories near Tupper Lake are visited, and the famous 
“] 


1 
} 


mush’ inthe world. But the trip to 


Horseshoe, the largest sugar 


look forward as the crowning event of the season 


the ascent from the Ampersand side of Seward, one of the 


tinest of the Adirondack peaks. 
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A CITY MISSION FOR ALL CLASSES 


A GREAT WORK BEING ACCOMPLISHED IN WEST LONDON .:.. THREE MONTHS’ VISIT 


By GRETA L. FINLEY 


The long iliness cf Hugh Price Hughes. the famous head of the West London Mission, and the retirement of his 
associate, Mark Guy Pearse, after fourteen years of service, habe combined to attract world wide attention to 


the work they have developed. 


HE poverty and squalor of East London have long been 

a by-word, but that the beautiful West End should shelter 

within itself some of the most miserable of London's poor, 
may be new to some. 

Over a year ago some startling facts were brought before the 
public in the “No Room to Live” articles published by the Daily 
News, and.such books as Sherwell’s have informed many who 
were ignorant before of the terrible con fitions under which so 
many Londoners live. 

That there should he 900,000 people who are living in over- 
crowded conditions without the minimum air-space of 400 cubic 
feet which is allowed by law, is almost incredible, but that nearly 
400,000 people should occupy one-room dwellings is even worse. 
It means that people are herded together like animals, and that 
even childhood cannot possess its birthright of purity. In these 
rooms the dwellers not only eat and sleep, but frequently carry on 
a trade. 

The hardest burden falls upon the women. To the miseries of 
their habitation and the pains of incessant child-bearing they must 
ad! the night and day drudgery of their stifling little homes. 
Cocking one day. they fill the house with fumes from bad ovens, 
for the ovens are generally worthless in the one-roomed homes. 
Washing the next day, in saucepans and basins, they scatter soap- 
sucs everywhere and fill the place with steam, afterwards stretch- 
ing the wet linen in double rows from wall to wall. There may 
be a child ill in bed; there are certain to be children crawling 
about too young to go to school; yet the women must do all the 
work in their single rooms just the same. 

When death comes it brings some sort of distinction to the 
slum home, and they will not be hurried in the last respect they 
ean show. For days the corpse may remain in the room which is 
all the family have for every purpose. 

It is in this great, gay, rich and intolerably wretched neigh- 
borhood that the West London Mission works. And as it was my 
privilege to spend three months with the Sisters, it might seem as 
if I should have gained an intimate knowledge of its work. But 
at the end of three months [T must confess that time all too short 
to become familiar with all of a work that is conducted on such 
large lines. and which includes many and varied activities to meet 
the varied conditions around it. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, realizing that the 
Wesleyan Church was doing little er nothing in West London. 
inaugurated the West London Mission. It has become not only 
an influence for good in London, but an example which has led to 
the establishment of similar missions in cities of Great Britain and 
in other lands. 

The mission believes in the regeneration that changes the 
life, and so to preaching it adds every practical activity that can 
benefit the people. While it is a Wesleyan mission, it is not con- 
ducted on sectarian lines. Among the Sisters who carry on much 
of its work are Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians; in 
fact, though I lived among them, it is only by accident that I 
know which is the chosen denomination « 


4 any one, for all work 
loyally in the interests of the Missi 


n church. Services are held 


in various halls. and from these centers the “Sisters.” who have 
played such an important part in the Mission from the beginning, 
and the workers go out. St. Jame ’ Hall is the centre for the 
fashionable West End. There. during the week. concerts and 


minstrel shows are held, but on Sunday’ it assumes a new char- 
acter, and as the cosmopolitan of Picea lilly pass its doors 
many drift in and hear a gosnel that fall 


gospel that falls with compelling sweet- 
ness on world-weary hearts. The St. James’ Hall services have 
also come to be a Methodist Mecca, and after the morning service. 


as Mr. Pearse stan’s at the door of hall, it seems as if repre- 
sentatives from all the nations pass by and claim his kindly greet- 
ing and friendly handshak 


Before the preacher passes on t» the platform, the stewards. 





sisters and choir join in earnest prayer that God's blessing may 
rest upon the service, and that custom may never make them enter 
upon it carelessly or prayerlessly. 

The evening service is distinctly evangelistic. The orchestral 
band begins to play half an hour before the service, at which time 
there is not a vacant seat in the hall, and it leads the singing dur- 
ing the service, which is conducted by Mr. Hughes. With intense 
earnestness and burning words he delivers his message. At these 
services one is instantly impressed by the fact that the object of 
Mr. Pearse and Mr. Hughes is not to deliver eloquent sermons, 
but that each one is a lover of humanity, and under a divine com- 
pulsion must urge men and women to seek and find a Savior who 
will save them from sin and selfishness and make them in turn 
work for the salvation of their fellows. The atmosphere is full of 
kindly human sympathy. Mr. Pearse said in homely simile one 
day, “No one can go to heaven in a sulky—it must be in a socia- 
ble. You can’t be saved yourself without wanting to take your 
brother with you.” 

There is a beautiful story of a “Social Democrat,” as he call 
ed himself, who became a member of the Mission. Relating his 
experience, he told of the bitterness that had possessed his heart 
as he had compared the lot of the poor with that of the rich, “and 
I used to say.” he said, “ ‘Down with all that’s hup!’ But now.” 
he continued, “as I goes about the streets, my heart is just full of 
pity for the poor women and the white-jaced children, and I says, 
‘Hup with all that’s down!’ ” 

After the evening service an invitation is given to all to re- 
main to a short aiter-meeting, when those who wish to may go 
into the enquiry rooms and get any help that Sisters and workers 
may give. 

This service interested me much, for it is a modern adaptation 


of the kind of service we are sometimes inclined to think out of 





date, and yet. judged by its results, it receives an ample justifi 





a- 
tion, for a Sunday never passes that some one is not led to the 
service of Christ through its agency. Those who come in this 
way are visited and drafted into one of the Mission classes. 

I shall always look back with pleasure on my attendance at 
Sister Lily’s class. It is a splendid example of a mission class. 
It numbers over two hundred women, and has been largely re- 
cruited from the St. James’ Hall service. Its members are taken 
from all grades of society, but unconsciously they have caught 
Sister Lily’s genial spirit, and count it a privilege “in love’ to 
“serve one another” and to give the Mission their enthusiastic 
support. Their givings are simply wonderful, and shame those 
who are more largely possessed of this world’s goods, but who are 
not so beautifully rich toward God. 

They are all simply devoted to their leader, and many of them 
are bound to her by very special ties. She has been the spiritual 
mother of most. and a friend, and sometimes the only friend, to 
many. Her splendid judgment and strong common-sense and 
loving sympathy have not to be deserved or to be asked. She 
lives to help, and whether by deliberate plan or by the outflow of 
her generous nature, she enriches the lives of those whom she 
touches. She has a healthy interest in life. which enlarges her 
scope, and possesses a large share of the very blessed quality of 
humor, which is fortunately somewhat prevalent in the Mission. 

A large number of the poor have holidays and outings during 
the summer through the Mission. There was more pathos than 
humor in the ignorance of the small boy, who, looking from the 
railway carriage, on a Sunday School excursion, thought a sol- 
emn old cow was a stag, the horns convincing him of the fact! 

The Mission now has eight branches. 21 ministers, 25 lay 
agents, 70 sisters, 40 buildings, and over 8.000 members. It has 
reached those who have been in the lowest depths; and it has also 
reached those in high position, for a titled lady was led to Christ 
on her death-bed Vy a sister of the West 
whom she had sent 
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PEACE REIGNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


FORMAL SURRENDER OF THE BOERS AFTER NEARLY THREE YEARS OF FIGHTING 
TERMS OF THE TREATY ARE LIBERAL 
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RETURNING HOME 


= —St. Paul Poineer Press 


HE event of the month was the formal ending of the Boer 

War. This war, which began on Oct. 11, 1899, and was con- 

cluded on May 31. 1902, by the granting of liberal terms to 
the vanquished, is in some respects most remarkable. A mighty 
empire gathered its troops from the four quarters of the globe and 
poured them upon 30,000 almost defenseless farmers of two 
South African republics. One defeat aiter another marked the 
progress of the empire's campaign, and the killed and wounded 
were numbered by the thousands. There would seem to be but 
little doubt that even the moral support of one great nation would 
have secured the Boers in their right to independence, for even 
the strongest nation cannot long continue to recklessly pour out 
its blood and treasure. 

The empire has won. The Dutch republics are no more. 
And what is the cost? In one sense the cost can never be esti- 
mated, for no financial consideration would pay for a widow's 
tears. a mother’s loss or give back the father to the fatherless. 
No financial consideration will cover the depth of infamy which 
cost the lives of 10,000 infants in the reconcentrado camps which 
the empire established. 

3ut the empire is counting the financial cost and what does 
she find? Her most conservative estimate is made by Secretary 
Brodrick, who says that the total cost of the war up to July 1, 1903, 
which will include the closing up of the campaign, will have been 
$887.250,000, a sum so vast that it can hardly be conceived by the 
human mind. This is the conservative statement, while others 
estimate all the way up to $1,250,000,000. The conservative esti- 
mate looks forward to no expense after July, 1903, but it would 
seem almost a miracle if the brave Boers can be so thoroughly 
pacificed that the empire's troops can be entirely withdrawn. Ii 
they are not withdrawn an endless expense will be entailed, and. 
while the empire may succeed in saddling that expense upon the 
Boers themselves, it will nevertheless indirectly feel the burden. 

This estimate of the financial cost of the war is misleading. 
It takes into consideration only the actual outlay on troops. It 
fails to cover the ruin and desolation wrought in South Africa. 
No estimate can adequately cover this. 

Yet while loyal Americans cannot fail to regret the end of re- 
publican rule in South Airica, let us see what is leit to the van- 
quished. The full terms of surrender are more liberal than had 
been expected. 
those who desire to preserve them in permanent form: 

One—Acknowledge Edward as King. 

The burgher forces in the field will forthwith lay down their 
arms and hand over all guns, rifles, and munitions of war in their 
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possession or under their control, and desist from further resist- 
ance and acknowledge King Edward VII. as their lawful sov- 
ereign. 

The manner and details of this surrender will be arranged 
between Lord Kitchener and Commander-General Botha, assisted 
by General Delarey and Chief Commandant De Wet. 

Two—Free Transport Home to Burghers. 

All burghers outside the limits of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, and all prisoners of war at present outside South 
Africa, who are burghers, will, on duly declaring their acceptance 
of the position of subjects of his Majesty, be brought back to 
their homes as soon as means of transport can be provided and 
means of subsistence assured. 

Three—Personal Liberty Guaranteed. 

The burghers so returning will not be deprived of their per- 
sonal liberty or property. 

Four—Limits of Succeeding Trials. 

No proceeding, civil or criminal, will be taken against any 
burghers surrendering, or so returning, for any acts in connec- 
tion with prosecution of the war. The benefits of this clause do 
not extend to certain acts contrary to the usages of war, which 
had heen notified by the Commander-in-Chief to the Boer Gener- 
als. and which shall be tried by court-martial after the close of 
hostilities. 

Five—Permitting Teaching and Use of Dutch. 

The Dutch language shall be taught in the public schools of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, where the parents de- 
sire it, and will be allowed in the courts of law, for better and more 
effectual administration of justice. 

Six—Limiting Holding of Arms. 

Possession of rifles will be allowed in the Transvaal and Or- 
ange River Colony to persons requiring them for their protection, 
on taking out a license. according to laws. 

Seven—Plans for Self-Government. 

The military administration of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony will, at the earliest possible date, be succeeded by a 
civil government, and, so soon as circumstances permit, repre- 
sentative institutions, leading up to self-government, will be intro- 
duced. 

Ej 


The question of granting the franchise to natives will not be 





ght—Native Franchise Question Deferred. 
decided until after the introduction of self-government. 

Nine—No Special Tax to be Levied. 

No special tax will be imposed on landed property in the 
Transvaal or Orange River Colony to defray the expenses of the 
War. 

Ten—Financial Provisions. 

\s soon as the conditions permit it a commission, on which 
the local inhabitants will be represented, will be appointed in each 
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HEARS SOMETHING PLEASANT. 
—The Cleveland Leader 
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district of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under the 
presidency of a magistrate or other official, for the purpose of 
assisting in the restoration of the people to their homes and sup- 
plying those who, owing to war losses, are unable to provide for 
themselves, with food and shelter, and the necessary amount of 
seed, stock and implements, etc., indispensable to the resumption 
of their normal occupations. 

His Majesty’s government will place at the disposal of these 
commissioners the sum of 3,000,000 pounds and will allow all the 
notes issued under the law of 1900 of the South African Republic 
and all receipts given up to officers in the field of the late repub- 
lics, or under their orders, to be presented to a judicial commis- 
sion, which will be appointed by the government, and if such 
notes and receipts are found by this commission to have been 
duly issued in return for valuable considerations, they will be re- 
ceived by the first-named commissions as evidence of war losses 
suffered by the persons to whom they were originally given. 

In addition to the above named free grant of 3,000,000 pounds, 
his Majesty’s government will be prepared to make advances, on 





Oct. 11, 1899—Boer ultimatum expired and burghers invade Natal and 
Bechaunaland. 

Oct. 12, 1899—First gun of the war fired at Krai Pan, Bechuanaland. 
Siege of Mefeking begins. 

Oct. 18, 1899—Battle of Dundee, Natal; British General Symons killed; 
Boers defeated. 

Oct. 20, 1899—Battle of Elandslaagte; Boers defeated. 

Oct. 24, 1899—Battle of Reitfontein; British lose. 

Oct. 27, 1899—Battle of Nicholson’s Nek and Farquhar’s Farm; 
lose 1,284 men. 

Nov. 1, 1899—Siege of Ladysmith begins. 

Nov. 22, 1899—Battle of Belmont; Methuen wins with loss of 288 men. 

Nov. 23, 1899—Buller defeats Joubert at Willow Grange. 

Nov. 25, 1899—Methuen defeats Cronje at Gras Pan. 

Nov. 28, 1899—Battle of the Modder; Methuen checked 

Dec. 10, 1899—Battle of Magersfontein; Highland Brigade oses 794 men; 
General Wauchope killed; Gatacre defeated at Storm- 
burg. 


British 


Dec. 15, 1899—Battle of Colenso; Buller receives crushing defeat. 

Dec. 26, 1899—Baden-Powell assaults Game Tree Fort, near Mafeking; 
repulsed. 

Jan. 9, 1900—Buller crosses the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift; two weeks’ 
fighting ending with disastrous defeat at Spion Kop. 
General Wingate killed. 

Feb. 5, 1900—Buller’s second crossing of the Tugela; driven back after 
three days’ battle 
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loan, for the same purposes, free of interest for two years, and 
afterward repayable, over a period of years, with 3 per cent. inter- 
est. No foreigner nor rebel will be entitled to benefit under 
this clause. 
In behalf of the British Government: 
His Excellency, LORD MILNER (Lord High Commissioner.) 
In behalf of the Transvaal Republic: 
His Excellency, 
GENERAL SCHALK BURGER (Acting President.) 
GENERAL REITZ, Secretary. 
GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA, Commander-in-Chiei. 
In behalf of the Orange Free State: 
+ His Excellency, 
GENERAL C. R. DE WET (Acting President.) 
(Vice General Steyn, President.) 
GENERAL BREMNER. 
JUDGE HERTZOG. 
GENERAL DELARY. 


THE BOER WAR 





Feb. 15, 1900—Lord Roberts begins advance; Kimberly relieved; 
Cronje retreats. 
Feb. 20, 1900—Buller’s third crossing of the Tugela. 
Feb. 27, 1900—Cronje surrenders; siege of Ladysmith raised. 
March 17, 1900—British capture Bloemfontein. 
May 18, 1900—Siege of Mafeking raised. 
June 5, 1900—Lord Roberts enters Pretoria; President Kruger and Boer 
government escape. 
July 30, t900—Prinsloo and 4,140 men surrender to British. 
Sept. 8, 1900—Buller defeats Botha; Kruger sails for Europe. 
Feb. 22, 1901—Botha defeated by French at Piet Retief. 
March 8, 1901—Botha proposes armistice; negotiations for peace follow; 
British terms rejected 
June 3, 1991—Boers invade Cape Colony; expelled after three months’ 
fighting. 
Feb. 7, 1902—Kitchener’s famous drive to capture De Wet; fails. 
Feb. 28, 1902—British drive proves crushing blow to Boers. 
March 7, 1902—Lord Methuen captured by Delarey. 


March 23, 1902—Botha, Schalk Burger, and other Transvaal officials 


arrive at Pretoria to begin peace negotiations. 

April 12, 1902—General peace conference at Pretoria; terms submitted to 
the Boers in the field. 

May 15, 1902—Boer leaders reassemble at Pretoria; modification of 
terms asked. 

May 28, 1902—Boers given British ultimatum to accept or reject by mid- 
night of May 31. 

May 31, 1902—Boers sign treaty of surrender. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF SHODDY 


ANY years ago in England a wool famine confronted the 
M weavers. A bright man with a currycomb took advantage 
of the situation and started the “shoddy” business. 
up old blankets, flannel and old woolen clothing. This old ma- 
terial was cut and torn into small pieces, and then stripped into 
shreds with currycombs. 


He bought 


This process resolved the woolen fabric 
into something akin to its original elements, wool fibers, and the 
man with the currycomb mixed this new raw material with wools 
and made a cheap, serviceable cloth. The shears and currycombs 
of the original shoddy man have long since passed from use, for 
expensive and intricate machinery now is required to make shoddy. 

Shoddy is a useful product of waste material. 


It is never used 
alone, but in combination with new wools. 


The woolen rags from 
which shoddy is made are first thoroughly dusted by machinery 
before they are sorted. Any cotton which may be in the rags is 
got rid of by dipping the rags in a boiling mixture of sulphuric 
acid. 

Long experience has demonstrated the exact proportion of the 
acid required to eat out the cotton fibers without destroying the 
wool. The effect of dipping the rags into the water and acid is to 
rot the cotton so that the woolen part of the fabric falls to pieces 
easily. After being dried, the rags are run through a machine that 
removes every bit of dust, leaving the pure, clean wool. The wool- 
en rags and cloth are dyed, and then run through a machine whose 
thousands of steel pins not only shred the rags. but split the 
threads so that the rags which enter the machine leave it in the 
form of wool fibers. 

The wool is put through a carding machine. which thoroughly 
combs out the woolen particles, mixes them and turns them out in 
the form of long fluffy rolls. which are packed in bales ready to be 
shipped to the woolen mills, where the shoddy is mixed with new 
wool. 


DESCRIBES AN AMERICAN GARDEN 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the American Park and Outdoor 

Art Association is seeking to offset the trend towards the 
Italian garden by preparing a booklet describing the principal 
features of a true American garden in these words: 

“The artist gardeners of America, both men and women, con- 
sider that a foreground is as essential to landscape pictures made 
with growing plants, as it is to landscape paintings, and that the 
appropriate material for this foreground is an open lawn. The 
iundamental rule of our landscape design is the open centre 
flanked by massed planting at the sides. A good lawn—the best 
turf that can be secured—is accounted the first requisite of suc- 
cess. It must form the foreground of the home grounds when 
seen from without, and the foreground of the border planting or 
other attractive scenes when viewed from within the dwelling. 

“To secure these results our best planters leave the front of 
home. school and other grounds comparatively open and mass the 
plantations of trees. shrubs and plants at the back and sites of the 
enclosure as a background and framework for the builting and its 
immediate environment. The dwelling or other building is made 
the central and dominating feature of the picture. Subsidiary 
planting (which is artfully made to seem included in the structural 
planting already described) is then added. This takes the form of 
shrubs grouped to screen the drying grounds, the outhouses and 
other necessary but unattractive features of home life; vines set 
to climb upon the buildings themselves, or on trellises placed 
against or near them; masses of shrubs to fill in the angles or 
round out the corners of architectural features; and perhaps a few 
well-chosen, carefully-placed specimen plants or small groups near 
the entrances or elsewhere, as good taste dictates, but never dot- 
ted about over the open lawn to break up the concrete effect of the 
picture as a whole. This is in direct contrast to the usual Eu- 
ropean practice of overcrowding small grounds.” 
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SIR ROBERT BALL ON VOLCANOES 


THE FAMOUS ASTRONOMER’S VIEWS CONCERNING THE EARTH’S GREATEST ERUPTION 


KRAKATOA’S WONDERFUL 


NE ofthe greatest living authorities on both astronomy and 

the structure of the earth, Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F. R. 

S., professor of Astronomy and Geometry at Cambridge 
University, has written a book, which has just appeared under. 
the title, “The Earth’s Beginnings.” In this volume Sir Robert 
devotes one chapter to the strange phenomenon of earthquakes 
and volcanoes. He makes the following interesting statement 
concerning the composition of the interior of our planet and the 
greatest eruption known to history: 

“We have already explained that a very high temperature must 
be found at the depth of even a small fraction of the earth's radius, 
and we have pointed out that the excessively high pressure charac- 
teristic of the earth’s interior must be borne in mind in any con- 
sideration as to the condition of the matter there found. 

“Let us take, for instance, that primary question in terrestrial 
physics, as to whether the interior of the earth is liquid or solid. 

* * * Tf we were to judge merely from the temperatures 
reasonably believed to exist at a depth of some twenty miles, and 
if we might overlook the question of pressure, we should certainly 
say that the earth’s interior must be in a fluid state. It seems at 
least certain that the temperatures to be found at depths of two 
score miles, and still more at greater depths, must be so high that 
the most refractory solids, whether metals or minerals, would at 
once yield if we could subject them to such temperatures in our 
laboratories. 

“A principle, already well known in the arts, is that many, if 
not all. solids may be made to flow like liquids if only adequate 
pressure be applied. The making of lead tubes is a well-known 
practical illustration of this principle, for these tubes are simply 
formed by forcing solid lead by the hydraulic press through a 
mould which imparts the desired form. 

“Tf then a solid can be made to behave like a liquid, even with 
such pressures as are within our control, how are we to suppose 
that the solids would behave with such pressures as those to which 
they are subjected in the interior of the earth? The fact is that 
the terms solid and liquid, at least as we understand them, appear 
to have no physical meaning with regard to bodies subjected 
to these stupendous pressures, and this must be carefully borne 
in mind when we are discussing the nature of the interior of the 
earth. 

“There has been much difference of opinion as to the immedi- 
ate cause of volcanic action, but there can be little doubt that the 
energy which is manifested in a volcanic eruption has been origin- 
ally derived in some way from the contraction of the primeval 
nebula. The extraordinary vehemence that a volcanic eruption 
sometimes attains may be specially illustrated by the case of the 
great eruption of Krakatoa. It is, indeed. believed that in the 
annals of our earth there has been no record of a volcanic erup- 
tion so vast as that which bears the name of this little island in 
far Eastern seas, ten thousand miles from our shores. 

“Until the year 1883 few had ever heard of Krakatoa. It was 
unknown to fame, as are hundreds of other gems of glorious 
vegetation set in tropical waters. It was not inhabited, but the na- 
tives from the surrounding shores of Sumatra and Java used 
occasionally to draw their canoes up on its beach, while they 
roamed through the jungle in search of the wild fruits that there 
abounded. It was known to the mariner who navigated the Straits 
of Sunda, for it was marked on his charts as one of the perils of 
the intricate navigation in those waters. It was no doubt recorded 
that the locality had been once, or more than once, the seat of an 
active volcano. In fact, the island seemed to owe its existence 
to some frightful eruption of bygone days; but for a couple of cen 
turies there had been no fresh outbreak. It almost seemed as ii 
Krakatoa might be regarded as a volcano that had become extinct. 
In this respect it would only be like many other similar objects all 
over the globe, or like the countless extinct volcanoes all over the 
moon. * * * 

* “As the summer of 1883 advanced the vigor of Krakatoa. 
which had sprung into notoriety at the beginning of the year, 
steadily increased, the noises became more and more vehement: 
these were presently audible on shores ten miles distant. and then 
twenty miles distant: and still those noises waxed louder and 


VOLCANIC DISTURBANCE 


louder, until the great thunders of the volcano, now so rapidly 
developing, astonished the inhabitants that dwelt over an area at 
least as large as Great Britain. And there were other symptoms 
of the approaching catastrophe. With each. successive convul- 
sion a quantity of fine dust was projected aloft into the clouds. 
The wind could not carry this dust away as rapidly as it was hurled 
upwards by Krakatoa, and accordingly the atmosphere became 
heavily charged with suspended particles. A pall of darkness thus 
hung over the adjoining seas and islands. Such was the thickness 
and the density of these atmospheric volumes of Krakatoa dust 
that, for a hundred miles around, the darkness of midnight pre- 
vailed at midday. Then the awiul tragedy of Krakatoa took place: 
Many thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants of the adjacent 
shores of Sumatra and Java were destined never to behold the 
sun again. They were presently swept away to destruction in an 
invasion of the shore by the tremendous waves with which the seas 
surrounding Krakatoa were agitated. * * * 

“As the days of August passed by the spasms of Krakatoa 
waxed more and more vehement. By the middle of that month 
the panic was widespread, for the supreme catastrophe was at 
hand. On the night of Sunday, August 26, 1883, the blackness of 
the dust-clouds, now much thicker than ever in the Straits of 
Sunda and adjacent parts of Sumatra and Java, was only occa- 
sionally illumined by lurid flashes from the voleano, * * * At 
the town of Batavia. a hundred miles distant, there was no quiet 
that night. The houses trembled with the subterranean violence, 
and the windows rattled as if heavy artillery were being discharged 
in the streets. And still these efforts seemed to be only rehears- 


ing for the supreme display. By ten o'clock on the morning of 
Monday. August 27, 1883, the rehearsals were over, and the per- 


formance began. An overture, consisting of two or three intro- 
ductory explosions, was succeeded by a frightful convulsion which 
tore away a large part of the island of Krakatoa and scattered it 
to the winds of heaven. In that final effort all records of previous 
explosions on this earth were completely broken. 

“This supreme effort it was which produced the mightiest 
noise that, so far as we can ascertain, has ever been heard on this 
globe. It must have been indeed a loud noise which could travel 
from Krakatoa to Batavia and preserve its vehemence over so 
great a distance; but we should form a very inadequate conception 
of the energy of the eruption of Krakatoa if we thought that its 
sounds were heard by those merely a hundred miles off. This 
would be little indeed compared with what is recorded on testi- 
mony which it is impossible to doubt. 

“Westward from Krakatoa stretches the wide expanse of the 
Indian Ocean. On the opposite side from the Straits of Sunda 
lies the island of Rodriguez, the distance from Krakatoa being al- 
most three thousand miles. It has been proved by evidence which 
cannot be doubted that the thunders of the great volcano attracted 
the attention of an intelligent coast-guard on Rodriguez, who care- 
fully noted the character of the sounds and the time of their oc- 
currence. He had heard them just four hours after the actual ex- 
plosion, for this is the time the sound occupied on its journey. 

“This mighty incident at Krakatoa has taught us other lessons 
on the constitution of our atmosphere. We previously knew little, 
or I might say almost nothing, as to the conditions prevailing 
above the height of ten miles overhead. It was Krakatoa which 
first gave us a little information which was greatly wanted. How 
could we learn what winds were blowing at a height four times 
as great as the loftiest mountain on the earth, and twice as great 
as the loftiest altitude to which a balloonhasever soared? Nodoubt 
a straw will show which way the wind blows, but there are no 
straws up there. There was nothing to render the winds percepti 
ble until Krakatoa came to our aid. Krakatoa drove into those 
winds prodigious quantities of dust. Hundreds of cubic miles of 
air were thus deprived of that invisibility which they had hitherto 
maintained, 

“With eyes full of astonishment men watched those vast 
volumes of Krakatoa dust on a tremendous journey. Of course, 
every one knows the so-called trade-winds on our earth's surface, 


which blow steadily in fixed directions, and which are of such 
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service to the mariner. 


x *« x 


But there is yet another constant wind. 
It was first disclosed by Krakatoa. Before the occur- 
rence oi that eruption, no one had the slightest suspicion that far 
up aloft, twenty 


miles over our heads, a mighty tempest is inces- 


santly hurrying, with a speed much greater than that of the awful 
the 
Fortunately for hu- 
manity, this new trade-wind does not come within less than twen- 


part of Calcutta on 


ground and slew so many of its inhabitants. 


hurricane which once laid so large a 


ty miles of the earth’s surface. We are thus preserved from the 
fearful destruction that its unintermittent blasts would produce, 
blasts against which no tree could stand, and which would, in ten 
minutes, do as much damage to a city as would the most violent 
earthquake. When this great wind had become charged with the 
dust of Krakatoa, then, for the first, and I may add, for the only 
time, it stood revealed to human vision. Then it was seen that 
this wind circled round the earth in the vicinity of the equator, 
and completed its circuit in about thirteen days. * * * 

“The dust the supreme convulsion was 
whirled round the earth in the mighty atmospheric current into 
which the volcano discharged it. 


manufactured by 


As the dust-cloud was swept 
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along by this incomparable hurricane it showed its presence in 


the most glorious manner by decking the sun and the moon in 
hues of unaccustomed splendor and beauty. The blue color in the 


sky under ordinary circumstances is due to particles in the air, 
and when the ordinary motes of the sunbeam were reintorced by 
the introduction of the myriads of motes produced by Krakatoa, 
the itself 


tint. Thus the 


progress of the great dust-cloud was traced out by the extraordi- 


even sun sometimes showed a_ blue 


nary sky effects it produced, and from the -progress of the Ccust- 


cloud we inierred the movements of the invisible air current 
which carried it along. Nor need it be thought that the quantity 
of material projected from Krakatoa should have been inade- 


quate to produce effects of this worll-wide description. Imagine 


that the material which was blown to the winds of heaven by the 
supreme conyulsion of Krakatoa could be all recovered and swept 
into one vast heap. Imagine that the heap were to have its bulk 
measured by a vessel consisting of a cube one mile long, one mile 
broad, and one mile deep; it has been estimated that even this 
prodigious vessel would have to be filled to the brim at least ten 


times before all the procucts of Krakatoa had been measure.” 


* - * + na 


COMPRESSED AIR FOR MANUFACTURING GLASSWARE 


ORE or less pity has frequently been aroused in a descrip- 
tion of the work of the glassblower and his short life. 
Even the large salary, ranging from $50.00 to $125.00 a 
week, is considered small compensation for the few years he may 
It will, therefore, be of interest to learn 
through a writer in the Scientific American that the application of 


have to enjoy it. 














POURING 


ON THE MOLTEN GLASS 


compressed air will soon put an end to much of the work now 

The finest class of work will still be 
done by the expert as heretofore, but the heaviest pieces will be 
handled by an entirely different process. 


done by the glassblowers. 


The writer says: 

A German inventor, Paul T. Sievert, has come to the fore with 
a process that bids fair to solve the problem of blowing large 
vessels and overcoming the difficulties which have hitherto baffled 
the glass manufacturer. By this 


means of new vessels 


varying in size and shape from the tiniest watch-glass to the 


process 


largest bath-tub can be blown with a facility which has never 
been hitherto attained. That the Sievert process is capable of 
fulfilling these claims is clearly shown in the illustration given. 
All the vessels pictured in the illustration were completely blown 


without any subsequent grinding or cutting. The time in which 
these receptacles were made is almost incredible. 


of the bath-tub 


The production 
than five minutes. 
Several days in the cooling oven were, however, still required 


was a matter of not more 


before the tub was ready for use. Moreover, the process of 


making these vessels is singularly clean. No rubbish heap of 


broken glass is to be seen 


Dresden. 


anywhere Sievert plant in 


The apparatus employed consists of a thick, perforated cast 
iron plate having the form of the 
On plate a 
placed, held in position by locking-levers, 


opening of the tub to be pre 


duced. the raised margin of the 


separable frame is 


which frame serves the 


Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of the Scientifit Americaa 


purpose of confining the outer edge of the glass mass 
limits of the cast-iron plate. 


w thin the 
The combined plate ani frame are 
mounted on a hollow shait. journaled] in suitable bearings and 
arranged to turn. By means of the hollow shaft an] the perforated 


iron plate, compressed air can be forced into the molten 


glass. 
From a ladle suspended from a traveling-crane a sufficient quanti- 
ty of molten glass is poured on the iron plate. 

The liquid glass flows over the entire plate and beneath the 
superposed frame surrounding the plate. Since the metal cools 
more rapidly at the margin, the glass begins to congeal and stiffen 
first at its outer e!ge. When this marginal rigidity has been 
reached, the entire plate and frame is turned through a half circle. 
The glass lies on the plate in a smooth, glittering layer. 

The glass no longer rests on the plate, but hangs therefrom, 
supported by the chilled and now rigid outer edge. 


portion being still ductile and plastic begins to sink. 


3ut the central 
In order that 
the glass may thus fall uniformily throughout its mass, a bed-plate, 
operated by rack-and-pinion and a chain-gear, is brought into 
contact with the slowly sinking bag of plastic glass. Upon this 
bed the glass spreads and forms the bottom of the tub. 
By allowing the bed to fall slightly the glass is pulled down 
and the walls of the tub formed. 
tough by this time. 


The glass has become cool and 
Through the hollow shait an! the perforated 
iron plate compressed air is now forced into the forming tub, the 
operator so controlling the current that the tub’s walls can be 
given any inclination. When the tub has been given the desired 
form the air blast is cut off. 

The Sievert process is not limited to the making of pots, trays. 
tubs, bottles, and like utensils. It seems destined to have no 
making plate-glass. The 
window-glass which we employ is rolled out and then polished. 
Herr Sievert, however, intends to dispense with all rolling ma- 
chinery and to blow his plate very much as he blows his bath- 
tubs and pots. 


small influence on our methods of 
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NE of the most significant signs of the times is the wide 


spread desire of business men to live in the country while 

doing business in the city and the tremendous interest of 

the last few years in everything pertaining to nature study. Miss 
Elizabeth Gannon, writing in the New York Evening Post, says: 
“The delights and advantages of living in the country, which, 
until within a few years, were only attainable by people of means 
and leisure, are now within the experience and reach of thousands 
of families of limited income, and of busy. active lives. Until 


very recently, the average city man had a sense of remoteness in 


thinking of “the country.” and an apprehension of many practical 


obstacles to comfort. which were a very material discount to the 
] 


ideal values of fresh, pure air, good water. sunlight, the beauties 


of growing and changing nature, and the freedom from noise and 
nervous tension. The remoteness and the practical disadvantages 
were, lately, facts. for fifteen or twenty years ago the country sec 
tion twenty miles from a city was as difficult of access as a point 
twice that distance is today, and railroad fares were correspond- 
ingly high, steam being the only means of transportation. The 
other facts, of the absence of companionship, outside one’s own 
household, the difficulty of keeping servants and of doing the 
marketing, the lack of mail delivery. necessitating long walks or 
the expense of keeping a horse and carriage, were, certainly, a 
considerable alloy to the pure metal of rural delights. These 
could only be enjoyed at vacation seasons, when the temporary 
severing of contact with the active interests of the city was a 
thing to be desired. 


But all this has un‘tergone a swift evolution, and the busy city 
man can now live in the country all the year round, enjoying its 
benefits for himself an‘ family, and meeting none of the old dis 
advantages which used to supply a quiver full of arrows to the 
comic weeklies. Much as the sentimentalists may regret the so 
called intrusions of science, it is owing to the rapid development 
along its lines, suggesting the mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments of the last few years, that the beauty and health of a country 
life have come within the scope of thousands. The inherent love 
of nature and outdoor activity and the sympathy with animal life 
which have been evidenced among us, are alreacy finding a sharp 
and insistent echo in our literature, and the books sympatheticaliy 
written on any of these subjects are sure of finding a large sale. 


le circulation of magazines de 


and the increasing number and wi 
voted to outdoor interests, sports, nature and animal stu’y. gar- 
dening, and kindred pursuits are a proof of the general enthusiasm 
for the good things to which the opening up and living in our 
country communities has introduced us. 

Probably the greatest Jactor which contributed to this result was 
the development of the trolley-car, supplying a means of trans 
portation which can successfully compete with the steam railroads, 
in the matter of time, at a rate of fare so very much less. Not 
only has this influence been felt as a direct way of getting out of 
town, but different points in the country have this effective and in- 


expensive means of connection with each other. thus affording a 


gratification of the social instincts and doing away with the isola 
tion of each village or country home. The carrying of freight is 
accomplished at less than half of the rate charged by steam rail 
roads, and is made very general use of for the smaller-weight 
goocs which are the chief variety needed by the country residents 


Ihe bicyele, the general adoption of which took 


place before 
the expansion of the trolley system. was largely responsible fo1 
bringing great numbers of people to the knowledge and appre 
tion of the country, as great distances could easily be covers 
short spaces of time and with a minimum expenditure of energy 
through the use of this instrument of combine] utility and diver 
sion ly hailed by the peop! ' 
( t ) i » and t 


village. Now the automobile has echpsed the bicyel 1 favor, 
and with its daily increasing speed record and continual improve- 


ment, it is only a question of time when its cost will come within 


the means of the general public. 


These various advancements in the way of getting to and trom 
the country have counteracted the old objection of distance, and 
the time consumed and expense of transportation have thus been 
obviated. Having arrived there, the conditions of living have 
undergone as great a transformation. It is now possible to keep 
good servants, for the house conveniences are on a level with 
those in the city, and the cook's ol objection to “lonesomeness” 
is cured by the close proximity of her friends and acquaintances 
through the agency of the suburban trolley lines. The marketing 
is made easy by the use of the telephone, which brings instant 
communication in various other directions, business and _ social, 
and does away with any feeling of isolation. The trades-people 
all deliver goods, and a mail order sent to the city is promptly 
carried out by large stores, many of which have free rural deliver- 
ies throughout the state. Another pleasant improvement is the 
free delivery of mail by the postal authorities, and the collection of 
letters from private or general post-boxes, an innovation which 
has well repaid the Government in tncreased returns, for letter- 
writing is much more general when prompt collection and delivery 


are in order. The increase in the resident population of suburban 





sections has improved the educational facilities, and better schools, 


both in the matter of teachers and buildings and outfitting, have 





come into existence. This not only retains the population which 





otherwise Crifted to cities in order to provide education for the 
children, but encourages the leaving of a city for a country or sub- 


urban home by families containing growing children. 





The great influence of the country club on 


half +1 ulnceceaie err , | AC ne I ae Re 
is half the pleasure of an out-of-town resicence. 
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Students of social reform have developed the information that the 


greatest bon] of unity between or among any people is the pleas- 
ure or diversion they share. When people play together. their 


sympathies become closer knit than in the more strenuous and 


serious departments of human activity, in which they may be in 





perfect harmony of motive or seek mutual welfare, but 


not draw out the same spontaneous, natural, human elem rts 


which develop in the hours of relaxation. The establishment 


golf as a national pastime has been a regenerating intluence, not 





only for the excellent quality of the physical activity it provi ‘es 
on the links, but for the social contact and genial atmosphere 
diffused from “the nineteenth hole.” There is scarcely a country 
town or pretty section without its golf club, and the entertait 


of various nature which grow out of these centers all contribute 





to the pleasure of the neighborhood. 


The growth of libraries in the past few years has been re- 


markable, and the effective plans for getting good books into the 


] Deen ) ' ? 
he country resident as evita iy 


hands o lic have reached t 


in the city, books being Celivered and called for by 





agents ot enterprising modern companies, 
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THE NOTABLE SPEECH OF SENATOR-*HOAR 


HE DELIVERS THE MASTERPIECE OF HIS LIFE ON THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION 
A SEVERE ARRAIGNMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


O speech in the Sen- 

ate of the United 

States within re- 
cent years has attracted 
the same attention as has 
been freely accorded to 
that by the senior senator 
from Massachusetts on 
May 22, two days after the 
evacuation of Cuba and the 
establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government 
in that island. It was Sen- 
ator Hoar’s masterpiece, 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant he has ever delivered 
in behalf of the Filipinos. 
No attempt is made to give 
the complete address, only 
the strongest passages be- 





ing preserved for refer- 


CHARACTER SKETCH OF SENATOR HOAR. 
—lLadianapolis News 


ence. He said: 

“There never was a time 
when, if we had declared that we only were in the Philippines to 
keep faith with Spain, and that we only were there to restore 
order; that we were only there to see that no friend of ours 
should suffer at the hands of any enemy of ours, that the war 
would not have ended in that moment. 

“You are fighting for sovereignty. You are fighting for the 
principle of eternal dominion over that people, and that is the only 
question at issue in the conflict. 

“We said in the case of Cuba that she had a right to be free 
and independent. If you had done to Cuba as you have done to 
the Philippine islands, which had exactly the same right, you 
would be at this moment in Cuba just where Spain was when she 
excited the indignation of the civilized world and we compelled 
her to let go. And if you had done in the Philippines as you did 
in Cuba, you would be today or would soon be in those islands as 
you are in Cuba. 

“But you made a totally different declaration about the Philip- 
pine Islands. You undertook in the treaty to acquire sovereignty 
over her for yourself, which that people denied. You declared not 
only in the treaty but in many public utterances in this chamber 
and elsewhere that you had a right to buy sovereignty with money 
or to treat it as the spoils of war or the booty of battle. The mo- 
ment you made that declaration the Filipino people gave you no- 
tice that they treated it as a declaration of war. 

“What you have been fighting for all this time as your right, 
if you expect to enact this bill into a law and to carry it out in 
practice, is to substitute a constitution of your own making for 
one of their making; to have a dependency, which is what you 
want, instead of a republic, which is what they want; to have fit- 
ness for the elective franchise determined by an authority which 
has its source 10,000 miles away, instead of with the people at 
home, and to deny them independence, even if they are fit for it, 
so long as you please, without regard to their desire. My desire 
today is simply to call attention to the practical working of the two 
doctrines—the doctrine of buying sovereignty or conquering it in 
battle, and the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence. For 
the last three years you have put one of them in force in Cuba 
and the other in the Philippine Islands. I ask you to think soberly 
which method on the whole you like better. I ask you to com- 
pare the cost of war with the cost of peace, of justice with that 
of injustice, the cost of empire with the cost of republican liberty, 
the cost of the way of America and the way of Europe, of the doc- 
trine of the Declaration of Independence with the doctrine of holy 
alliance. You have tried both, | hope, to your heart's content. 

“Gentlemen talk about sentimentalities, about idealism. They 
like practical statesmanship better. Has there been any practical 
statesmanship in our dealing with Cuba? You had precisely the 
same problem in the East and in the West. You knew all about 
the conditions in Cuba. There has been no lack of counsellors 
to whisper in the ear of the President and Senate and House the 


dishonest counsel that we should hold on to Cuba without regard 
to our pledges or our principles, and that the resolution of the 
senator from Colorado was a great mistake. 

“IT do not know how other men may feel, but I think that the 
statesmen who have something to do with bringing Cuba into 
the family of nations, when they look back on their career, that 
my friends who sit around me, when each comes to look back 
upon a career of honorable and brilliant public service, will count 
the share they had in that as among the brightest, the greenest and 
the freshest laurels in their crown. 

“But I doubt whether any man who has sat in this chamber 
since Charles Sumner died, or whether all who sit here now put 
together, have done a more important single service to the coun- 
try than did the senator from Colorado in securing the passage 
of the resolution which pledged us to deal with Cuba according 
to the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

“You also, my imperialistic friends, have had your ideals and 
your sentimentalities. One is that the flag shall never be hauled 
down where it once floated. Another is that sovereignty over an 
unwilling people may be bought with gold. Another is that sovy- 
ereignty may be got by force of arms, as the booty of battle or 
the spoils of victory. 

“What has been the practical statesmanship which comes from 
your ideals and your sentimentalities? You have wasted $600,000,- 
000 of treasure. You have sacrificed nearly 10,000 American lives 
—the flower of our youth. You have devastated provinces. You 
have slain uncounted thousands of the people you Cesire to bene- 
fit. You have established reconcentration camps. Your generals 
are coming home from their harvest, bringing their sheaves with 
them in the shape of other thousands of sick and wounded and 
insane to drag out miserable lives, wrecked in body and mind. You 
make the American flag in the eyes of a numerous people the 
emblem of sacrilege in Christian churches, and of the burning of 
human dwellings, and of the horror of the water torture. 

“The practical statesmanship of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the golden rule would have cost nothing but a few kind 
words. They would have bought for you the great title of libera- 
tor and benefactor, which your fathers won for your country in 
the South American republics and in Japan, and which you have 
won in Cuba. 

“They would have bought for you the undying gratitude of a 
great and free people and the undying glory which belongs to the 
name of liberator. That people would have felt for you as Japan 
felt for you when she declared last summer that she owed every- 
thing to the United States of America. 

“This war, if you call it war, has gone on for three years. It 
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will go on in some form for 300 years unless this policy be aban- 
doned. You will undoubtedly have times of peace and quiet, or 
pretended submission. 


You will intimidate cowards. 


You will buy men with titles, or office, 
or salaries. You will get pretended 
The land will smile and smile and seem 
at peace. The lava will break out 
You can never settle this thing until you settle it right. 


and fawning submission. 
But the volcano will be there. 
again. 
“Was it ever heard before that a civilized, humane and Chris- 
tian nation made war upon a people and rejused to tell them what 
they wanted of them? You refuse to tell these people this year or 
next year or perhaps for twenty years whether you mean in the 
end to deprive them of their independence or no. You say you 
them to submit. 
But for what purpose or what end is that military force to 
You decline to tell them. 
say what you want of them, except bare and abject surrender, but 


want To submit to what? To mere military 
force? 
be exerted? Not only you decline to 
you will not even let them tell you what they ask of you. 

“The senator from Ohio says it is not wise to declare what 
Mr. President. we do not ask you 
We ask you to 
declare an eternal principle good at the present time and good at 


we will do at some future time. 
to declare what you will do at some future time. 
all times. We ask you to reaffirm it, because the men most clam- 
orous in support of what you are doing deny it. That principle, 
if you act upon it, prevents you from crushing out a weak nation 
because of your fancied interest now or hereafter. It prevents you 
from undertaking to judge what institutions are fit for other na- 
tions on the poor plea that you are the strongest. We are asking 
you at least to go no further than to declare what you would not 
do now or hereafter, and the reason for declaring it is that half of 
you declare you will hold this people in subjection and the other 
half on this matter are dumb. 

“The Constitution of the United States is itself but a declara- 
tion of what this country will do and will not do in all future 
times. The Declaration of Independence, if it has the practical 
meaning it has had for a hundred years, is a declaration of what 
this country would do through all future times. 

“The Monroe doctrine, to which sixteen republics south of 
us owe their lives and their safety, was a declaration to mankind 
of what we would do in all future time. Among all the shallow pre- 
tenses of imperialism this statement that we will not say what we 
will do in the future is the most shallow of all. 

“If we had the right to protect nascent republics from the 
tyranny of other people and to declare that we would do it in the 
future, and if need be would encounter the whole continent of 
Europe single-handed in that case, is it any less fitting to avow 
that we will protect such peoples from ourselves? 

“You said you would not treat with a man with arms in his 
hands. 
armed and defenseless. 


You have come, instead, to torture him when he was un- 
Yet you said you would make his conduct 
the measure of your own; that if he lied to you, you would lie to 
him; that if he were cruel to you, you would be cruel to him; that 
if he were a savage, you would be a savage also. You held an 
attitude toward him which you hold to no strong or to no civilized 
power. You decorate an officer for the capture of Aguinaldo by 
treachery, and the next week ratify The Hague convention and 
denounce such action, and classify it with poisoning and breaking 
of faith. 

“T had supposed that the question, whether a gentleman shall 
lie, or murder or torture, depended on his sense of his own char- 
acter and not on his opinion of his victim. Of all the miserable 
sophistical shifts which have attended this wretched business from 
the beginning, there is none more miserable than this. 

“And I tell you that if you disregard the lessons of human na- 
ture thus far and do not retrace your steps and set an example 
of another conduct, you will have, and those who follow you will 
have, a like experience hereafter. You may pacify this country 
on the surface; you may make it a solitude, and call it peace; you 
may burn towns; you may exterminate populations; you may kil) 
the children or the boys over 10, as Herod slew the firstborn of 
the Israelites. But the volcano will be there. You will not settle 
this thing in a generation or in a century or in ten centuries, until 
it is settled right. It never will be settled right until you look for 
your counsellors to George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
and John Quincy Adams and Abraham Lincoln, and not to the 
representatives of the War Department. 

“I have sometimes fancied that we might erect in the capital 
of the country a column to American liberty which alone might 
tival in height the beautiful and simple shaft which we have 


erected to the fame of the father of the country. I can fancy each 


mn 


generation bringing its inscription, which should recite its own 
contribution to the great structure of which the column should be 
but the symbol. 

Must we engrave on that column, ‘We repealed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We changed the Monroe doctrine from a 
doctrine of eternal righteousness and justice, resting on the con- 
sent of the governed, to a doctrine of brutal selfishness, looking 
only to our own advantage. 
Asia. 


We converted a war of giory to a war of shame. 


We crushed the only republic in 
We made war on the only Christian people in the East. 
We vulgarized 
the American flag. We introduced perfidy into the practice of 
war. We inflicted torture on unarmed men to extort confession. 
We put children to death. We established reconcentrado camps. 
We devastated provinces. 
for liberty?’ 
“No, Mr. President. 


sels will yet prevail. 


We baffled the aspirations of a people 


Never! Never! 


The hours are long in the life of a great 


Other and better coun- 
people. The irrevocable step is not yet taken. 
“Let us at least have this to say: We, too, have kept the faith 
We took Cuba by the hand. 


from her age-long bondage. 


of the fathers. We delivered her 
We welcomed her to the family of 
nations. We set mankind an example never beheld before of 
moderation in victory. We led hesitating and halting Europe to 
the deliverance of their beleaguered ambassadors in China. We 
marched through a hostile country—a country cruel and barbarous 
—without anger or revenge. We returned benefit for injury, and 
pity for cruelty. We made the name of America beloved in the 
East as in the West.. We kept faith with the Filipino people. We 
kept faith with our own destiny. 
unsullied. 


We kept our national honor 
The flag which we received without a rent we handed 
down without a stain!” 

<= 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REPLY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT took oceasion on Decoration 
Day to reply to Senator Hoar’s masterly attack on the 
Philippine war. In that address the President stated the de- 
fense of the administration in these words: 

“Just at this moment the army of the United States, led by 
men who served among you in the great war, is carrying to com- 
pletion a small but peculiarly trying and difficult war, in which is 
involved not only the honor of the flag but the triumph of civiliza- 
tion over forces which stand for the black chaos of savagery and 
barbarism. The task has not been as difficult or as important as 
yours, but, oh, my comrades, the men in the uniform of the 
United States who have for the last three years patiently and un- 
complainingly championed the American cause in the Philippine 
Islands are your younger brothers, your sons. They have shown 
themselves not unworthy of you, and they are entitled to the sup- 
port of all men who are proud of what you did. 

“These younger comrades of yours have fought under terrible 
difficulties and have received terrible provocation from a very 
cruel and very treacherous enemy. Under the strain of these 
provocations I deeply deplore to say that some among them have 
so far forgotten themselves as to counsel and ¢ommit, in retalia- 
tion, acts of cruelty. 

“The guilty are to be punished, but in punishing them let those 
who sit at ease at home, who walk delicately and live in the soft 
places of the earth, remember also to do them common justice. 
Let not the effortless and the untempted rail overmuch at strong 
men who with blood and sweat face years of toil and days and 
nights of agony, and at need lay down their lives in remote tropic 
jungles to bring the light of civilization into the world’s dark 
places. The warfare that has extended the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion at the expense of barbarism and savagery has been for cen- 
turies one of the most potent factors in the progress of humanity. 
Yet from its very nature it has always and everywhere been liable 
to dark abuses. 

“The rules of warfare which have. been promulgated by the 
War Department and accepted as the basis of conduct by our 
troops in the field are the rules laid down by Abraham Lincoln 
when you, my hearers, were fighting for the Union. These rules 
The 
most destructive of all forms of cruelty would be to show weakness 
where sternness is demanded by iron need. 


provide, of course, for the just severity necessary in war. 


But all cruelty is for- 
bidden, and all harshness beyond what is called for by need. 

“The victories of the American army have been the really 
effective means of putting a stop to cruelty in the Philippines. 
Wherever these victories have been complete—and such is now 
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the case throughout the greater part of the islands—all cruelties 
have ceased, and the native is secure in his life, his liberty and his 
pursuit of happiness. Where the insurrection still smolders there 
is always a chance for cruelty to show itsell. 

“Our soldiers conquer, and what is the object for which they 
conquer? To establish a military government? No. The laws 
we are now endeavoring to enact for the government of the Phil- 
ippines are to increase the power and domain of the civil at the 
expense of the military authorities, and to render even more 
difficult than in the past the chance of oppression. 

“Wherever in the Philippines the insurrection has been defi- 
nitely and. finally put down there the individual Filipino already 
enjoys such freedom, such personal liberty, under our rule, as he 
could never even dream of under the rule of an ‘independent’ 
Aguinaldian oligarchy. 

“The slowly learned and difficult art of self-government, an 
art which our people have taught themselves by the labor of a 
thousand years, cannot be grasped in a day by a people only just 
emerging from conditions of life which our ancestors left behind 
them in the dim years before-history dawned. We believe that we 
can rapidly teach the people.of the Philippine Islands not only how 
to enjoy but how to make. good use of their freedom, and with 
their growing knowledge their growth in self-government shall 
keep steady pace. 


“When they have thus shown their capacity for real freedom 
a> . i. y WS 
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A SOLUTION 


ENATOR JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, the eloquent ora 

tor from Iowa, recently delivered an inspiring address to the 
eraduating class of Northwestern University, and in the course 
of his speech gave a most interesting solution of the economic 
problem which he declared is just now taxing the brain-powers 
He said: 

“Poor people are the only ones who have any chance in the 
world. 


of twenty-three college professors. 
If you have $100.coo and a boy keep them out of each 
other’s society as much as possible. It will be better for the 
boy—and also better for the $100,000. Let the boys fight the bat- 
tle of life as their fathers.did, and let them make their money in 
the same way. A man’s success arises from the work he does, and 
the Lord arranged it well when he provided that only those work 
who have to. There are those who make the mistake of attempt- 
ing to reform society with the idea of getting out the hardships 
that beset men and women. They have formed a school which 
attempts to emancipate the poor. They believe fhat to make the 
world fit to live in we:must dig up the institutions of society by 
the roots and install a new social regime. 

“These people talk of a life free from care and toil. I have 
counted up those I know, who live that life, and they are all dead. 
‘They talk of whole communities which live that life. We have 
them; all on the Indian reservation. The law of human life is 
not a law of repose or deliverance from anything. 
work, a law of service. 


It is a law of 
There is not a president of the twenty- 
six who have administered in this country who has not a back- 
ground of poverty, discipline, and hard work. 
with every great business career. 


The same is true 


“In my old congressional district there was a young man 
named Alexander Elliott, who came to the little town of Fonda 
from Canada. He did not have a prejudice in favor of the town, 
but got off there to accommodate the conductor. He found 
every good position fille’, and you may be sure that if there is a 
seat not occupied there is always something the matter with it. 
Elliott followed the example of the prodigal son, and joined him- 
‘self to a husbandman of the name of Jim Murphy. to feed swine, 
at $200 a year. 


At the end. of five years he showed me his ac- 
count. He had earned $1.000, and the other side showed the fol- 
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“That young man, all alone, had solved the problem of the 
relations of capital and labor, in which twenty-three college pro- 


fessors on social economics are engaged, He had become a cap- 
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by their power of seli-government, then, and not till then, will it 
be possible to decide whether they are to e@Nist in lependently 
of us or be knit to us by ties of common. friendship and interest 

“When that day will come it is not in human wisdom now to 
foretell. All that we can say with certainty is that it would be put 
back an immeasurable distance if we should yield to the counsels 
of unmanly weakness and turn loose the islands, to see our victor- 
ious foes butcher with revolting cruelty our betrayed friends, and 
shed the blood of the most humane, the most enlightened, the 
most peaceful, the wisest and the best of their own number—jor 
these are the classes who have already learned to welcome our 
rule. 

“Nor, while fully acknowledging our duties to others, need 
we forget our duty to our own country. The Pacific seaboard is. as 
much to us as the Atlantic; as we grow in power and prosperity, 
so our interests will grow in that farthest West, which is the 
immemorial East. The shadow of our destiny has already reached 


Asia. 


large against the world horizon, and it will loom evem larger as 


to the shores of The might of our people already looms 


the years go by. No statesman has a right to neglect the inter- 
ests of our people in the Pacific; interests which are important to: 
all our people, but which are of most importance to those of our 
people who have built populous and thriving states on the westerr 


slope of our continent.” 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


italist and, at the same time, kept his place as a workman. For 


Na 


capital is nothing but the earnings and savings of labor. 

“As to the country, | believe these new problems that con 
stantly come up are not dangers. They are the things which we 
must work out for ourselves, and all make jor a better destiny.” 

SETTLING THE SILVER QUESTION 
| een SILVER QUESTION is fast 


of American politics. 


fading from the sphere 
All that nature can do to make it an 
unnecessary issue she is doing by pouring such a lavish stream of 
gold into the lap of commerce that there is no longer a rational 
fear of a gold famine. In fact, some have gone so far as to doubt 
whether with such an oversupply of gold. silver may not become 
the more valuable. Of course this is absurd, but it sometimes 
requires hyperbole to make a fact real. Last year’s production 
of gold was almost phenomenal, especially so in view of the fact 
that the mighty treasure stores in South Africa are still locked and 
the total volume lacks what would otherwise have come from the 
Transvaal. In 1898 that district produced $78,070,761. In that year 
the product of the United States was valued at $65,082,430, and that 
of Australia and New Zealand at $62,294,481. The banner year of 
the countries last named was 1889, when they mined gold worth 
$78.755.372. In that same year the Transvaal started out to break 
the record, but the war began in October. and instead of reaching 
the estimate of $95,000,000 her production fell to $72,961,501, while 
that of the United States was $70,096,021. 

During 1900 the United States resumed first place, a position 
that she had often held in the more remote past. The figures are: 
United States, $78,159,674; Australasia, $73,467,110; Transvaal, $7,- 
208,869. Owing to the continuance of the war mining operations 
in the great South African gold region were brought to a stand- 
still during part of the year as the statistics would indicate, and 
this had a marked effect on the world’s production. The total, 
which had exceeded two hundred and eighty-seven millions in 
1898 and three hundred and eleven millions in 1899, fell to two 
hundred and fifty-six millions in 1900. 

Complete returns for 1901 are not now obtainable, but it is 
clear that the world’s producing capacity is greater than it ever 
was before, and that there is no chance for a promising revival 
of the silver propaganda in politics. The United States turned out 
over $80,000,000, twice as much gold as she did when the “crime 
of '73” was committed. The Russian output is considerably larger 
than it was then. Canada shows a large increase in recent years 
owing to the Yukon discoveries. Australia is still good for many 
millions, and the Transvaal is likely to beat all records when the 
civil disturbances are over. Under favorable circumstances the 
total should have increased threefold in thirty years, and it should 
be two-thirds larger in 1903 than it was in 1896. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF ANGLING 








AN INTERVIEW WITH EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 








ON HIS CHIEF SPORT 





























X-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND is one of the 

foremost fishermen in the United States. He has followed 

the sport from boyhood and declares that it restores health 
and rejuvenates the mind. He has lately returned trom a month's 
angling on the coast of Florida, which he declares cured him of 
a severe attack of rheumatism. Mr. Cleveland recently gave the 
New York World an extended interview on the beauty of the 
sport, and he drew a sharp distinction between the true fisherman 
and the false. Talking to the interviewer Mr. Cleveland’s eyes 
kindled with pleasant recollections. 

“The whole matter simmers down to this,” he said. “There 
are fishermen, and there are hog fishermen. The hog fisherman 
is closely allied to the squaw fisherman, and both should be ruled 
out of the fishing fraternity tor all time. 

“These persons lack the finer perceptions and instincts which 
are inseparable from an honest love and enjoyment of the art. 
They lack the essential requisites which make the real fisherman, 
who is a credit to himself and to his country. 

“There is a difference between the hog fisherman and the 
squaw fisherman. The former may be skilful with rod and line, 
but he has neither forbearance nor moderation. He is never 
satisfied with filling his creel with a fair catch. He wants every- 
thine in sight and under the waters. He is nothing more than a 
hog. There is no other name that fits him so well, and it does 
not carry with it half of the opprobrium the creature deserves. 

“The squaw fisherman has no love for the sport. He does 
not derive any real pleasure from it. He takes it up as a fad or to 
acquire a reputation. He only wants to catch fish to boast about 
it. He does not catch many as a rule, and he is given to whining 
about his ill luck. He scoffs at a rousing good fish story, and is 
prone to give advice about things of which he is really densely 
ignorant. His sole capital is his tackle and a little fish language. 
You may accept it as a sound proposition of angling that when 
a fellow boasts of the enormous number of fish he has caught or 
whines about his hard ijuck that he either is a hog fisherman or a 
squaw fisherman, and that he should not be accepted as a true 
angler. 

“You may quote me as saying that fishing is one of the finest 
means I know of preserving one’s health. It is bound to keep one 
in the finest physical condition. During my last trip south I spent 
a month along the Florida coast angling for deep sea fish, and I 
cannot tell you how much good it did me. It completely thawed 
out my rheumatism, and I had the exhilarating satisfaction of 
knowing that old age has not yet affected my ability to land a 
gamy sea bass or a bouncing big drum. 

“T am profoundly convinced that if a fisherman is of the true 
strain his good health and his angling propensities will go hand in 
hand. It is not all lazy work. It is true that a man may sit in a 
boat all-day long, but that same man may be up with the lark and 
tramp the whole day long, wading up rocky streams after trout or 
fighting it out to a finish with a warlike salmon. The guild knows 
a fisherman for what he is, and its members do not jump at the 
conclusion that the fisherman who sits in a boat or on the bank 
of a stream for several days in succession is lazy. They under- 
stand and make allowances for any seeming manifestation of bod- 
ily and mental weariness. 

“As for myself, I don’t wade and tramp as much as I used to in 
the old days when I made my big catches of black bass in the 
Niagara river. Even now it stirs my blood to recall the exciting 
battles I had with those gamy bass in the years when I was near 
ing manhood. I have caught bigger fish since then, but I have 
never been able to tell bigger fish stories than in those Cays. 


“Tt is well to remember that it is not wise to put much faith 
in the fishing abilities of a man who tells you that it has taken an 
hour or more to land his fish. Of course that does not apply to 
tarpon and monsters like that. But as a rule, when a man tells 
you that it was only aiter a desperate battle and a tremendous 
expenditure of energy that he landed his leviathan you will be 
justified in recalling the old story about the fish at one end of 
the line and fool at the other. 

“Not that I decry a good fish story, but among the true 
anglers it must be a first-class yarn to be admissible. I am con- 
vineced that the telling of a good angling story is second only to 
the ability to show a creel that is evidence of one’s skill with rod 
and line. 

“My biggest catch?” repeated Mr. Cleveland. “It is rather a 
dificult question to answer. Last year I landed a twenty-five 
pound drum when I was down in Virginia, but bigger ones have 
been caught there. I remember losing one that must have weigh- 
ed forty or fifty pounds, from the stress and strain on the rod. 
I will never cease to regret losing that fish, because I wanted 
\dmiral Evans to suffer at the sight of it. But the confounded 
line got caught and the fish escaped.” 

Mr. Cleveland pondered for a moment, when he was asked 
about the biggest fish story he ever heard, and it did not appear 
that he was thinking of the fact that he is now a member of the 
faculty of a Presbyterian university, for he said: 

“The biblical story concerning Jonah and the whale has al- 
ways been regarded as the epitome of the fisherman’s art in story 
telling, and I am not at present prepared to refute it, yet at the 
same time I do not doubt that there is ability in every true fisher- 
man to relate a narrative of personal experience, which, if not 
commensurate in the size of the fish and certain other matters re- 
lating to Jonah and his unique experience, at least would bear 
their personal repetition. 

“The most exciting experience that I have ever had upon a 
fshing trip occurred a year or two ago in the Cape Cod country. 
{ had been trouting in a preserved stream and became so in- 
tensely interested in the fascinating sport of landing the speckled 
beauties that [ unintentionally and inadvertently wandered be- 
yond the confines of the preserve and into the territory of a 
crabbed old tiller of the soil, who held his property by primogeni- 
ture and had no more perception of the charms of trouting than 
some resident of the great Sahara. 

“And so it happened that just as I had succeeded in hooking a 
beauty that could have weighed no less than two pounds, I was 
ipproached by the agriculturist, who, armed with a murderous 
looking scythe, gave me three minutes to leave his lands. I was 
forced to beat a hurried retreat with the trout and five yards of 
my best silk line still remaining in the old curmudgeon’s stream. 

“IT am willing to make the statement that while I thoroughly 
enjoy trouting and drum fishing. my favorite fishing has always 
been for black bass. I have found them to be the gamest fish I 
have ever come in contact with, and when I hear the name men- 
tioned it brings in train whole troops and legions of memories of 
the days of my boyhood. 

“What could be greater sport than to camp along the bank 
of some mountain creek or river, to rise with the dawn, and then, 
garbed in heavy wading shoes, a pair of linen trousers, a shirt and 
a straw hat, shoulder one’s rod and start for the haunts of the 
big fellows that love to lurk under the shadows of great rocks, 
and from the depths of dark pools dash at the minnow or little 
catfish, and finally come flashing from the waters and find a place 
upon your string or in your creel? 

I have always found that in fishing for black bass a certain 
amount of wading is imperative. Often the biggest fish are found 
lying at the bottom of swift moving water, and can only be 
reached by wading out to one’s armpits, and there patiently wait- 
ing until the sudden tug on the line gives evidence that a big fel- 
low has been safely hooked. This summer I propose to have 
some royal sport up on Buzzards’ Bay, and live over again the 
days when I was a boy.” 

It is stated that Mr. Cleveland is writing a book on angling, 
which will set forth the ethics of the sport. 
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The Rising Tide in Immigration. 





HE LARGE INFLUX of foreign people, which was a fea- 
ee ture of our country’s development during the “eighties” 
raised some of the most serious social problems which were pre- 
sented during that period. Hard trmes of the nineties discour- 
aged thousands of Europeans from attempting their fortunes 
here. In 1897 only 142,400 new arrivals were registered, but since 
that time there has been a steady increase. In 1898 the number 
had risen to 200,962; in 1889 it reached .278,846; in 1900 it went to 
367.440, and last year it mounted to 408,226. During the month 
of April this year there arrived at New York 73.667 would-be 
new American citizens. This broke any previous monthly record, 
and on May 3 6.213 more arrived, which was the largest number 
for any day on record. The monthly record made in April was 
more than 4,000 ahead of any previous month. The heaviest 
month previous to April this year was the corresponding one in 
1892, when 69,000 immigrants were admitted, but May this year 
promised to throw April completely in the shade. 

Fortunately, we were able to assimilate and absorb the previ- 
ous additions to our population, because we then had a vast area 
of, unoccupied land and because the immigrants were largely an 
agricultural class, but Irish, Germans and Scandinavians no long- 
er constitute the major portion of foreign immigration. Indeed, 
the source of the flood is no longer confined to Europe. Asia is 
beginning to discharge its hordes upon us, and the Assyrian, 
Armenian and Asiatic Turk are beginning to be most conspicu- 
ous in the crowds clamoring for admission. With these Poles, 
Slovaks, Italians and Greeks outnumber Irish, German and Scan- 
dinavian many times over. The serious aspect of the whole is 
that the present arrivals belong to the non-agricultural class. 
They are not coming to occupy the still unsettled regions of the 
country and develop their resources. Their ambition is merely 
to augment the already overnumerous army of the unskilled who 
crowd the slums of our great cities and eke out a miserable ex- 
istence by their day’s labor or as best they may. They are at- 
tracted by the wave of prosperity. But, as a writer in the Chicago 
Evening Post exclaims, what if lean years should come! 
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Is Prosperity Beginning to Wane? 





AVE WE REACHED for the time being the height of in- 

dustrial prosperity which this country has been enjoying in 
recent years? There is no reason for so believing, unless it is seen 
in the figures which indicate our exports since the recovery from 
panic conditions in 1896. Previous to that time nine figures were 
sufficient to express our annual bill for merchandise sold to for- 
eign nations, excepting during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1892, when the total amounted to $1,030.278,148. That achieve- 
ment remained isolated, however, and it was not until the calen- 
dar year 1896 that ten figures were again required to express the 
value of the trade. Since then they have been in constant re- 
quisition, and, with one slight exception, there was a steady in- 
crease for both calendar and fiscal years up to the calendar year 
1901, when a second slight reaction was felt. The record from 
year to year is as follows: 
Fiscal year end- 


Calendar year. ing June 30. 


Rene claw eee ees $1,005,837.241 $ 882,606,938 
TR! Scaatanred axaerow eae 1,099,709,045 1,050,993.5506 
ES 5 dd athinks Soe east 1,255,5460,266 1,231,482, 330 
PEO oss ce senedideucdenccle | Epes 1,227,023,302 
1908 oss gdsaiscsiaceiione: Sees 1,394.483.082 
BOTs assieeeckie eens 1,465.380,919 1,487,764,991 


The difference between the last two figures of the first column 
is not great, but when it is considered in connection with the 
difference between the last two figures of the second column it 
shows that the trade must have declined considerably during the 
latter part of 1901. At the same time it is clear that six months 
or twelve are not sufficient upon which to base general deductions 
in the case of a business so complicated and immense. The falling 
off by a few millions of dollars in such a period or even by a few 
tens of millions would not indicate necessarily that we had come 
to the turning and were started on the down grade. We know 
only that we are bound to reach the turn some time and it is the 
part of wisdom for people to trim their sails with that possibility 
always in view. 

While it is true that our export trade to Europe is facing an 
uncertain future, the prospects in other parts of the world were 
never brighter. The mind naturally turns to the orient, but the 
possibilities of development in South America should not be 
neglected. The recent request of President Roosevelt for authori- 
ty £0 appoint a cemmission to investigate the question of a Pan- 
“American railway connecting the two continents gives added in- 
‘terest to the trade development with the southern portion of our 
hemisphere. 

A statement just issued by the chief of the bureau of foreign 
commerce shows that American coal is finding a steady and ever 
increasing market in Brazil. We are also sending great quanti- 
ties of American hardware, typewriters, sewing machines, clocks, 
watches, electric goods, bicycles and cutlery to Brazil, but it is 
pointed out that our export trade will never reach its proper de- 
velopment so long as our merchandise has to be carried in foreign 
bottoms. It is claimed that if a line of modern steamers were op- 
erated between New York and Brazil the return freights in coffee, 
rubber and other Brazilian products would be very profitable. In 
the Argentine Republic American tools, implements, cottons, 
hats and shoes are making great headway, while American ma- 
chinery is used in all the large flour and wood-cutting mills in 
Chile. With direct steamship communication, which must be sup- 
plied in a few years, our trade expansion in the South American 
republics is destined to be greater than in any other part of the 
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Consumption as a Disease Declining. 





ONSUMPTION is a disease that is perhaps most dreaded 

of all, for the reason that it is so widespread and because it 
is popularly supposed to be almost incurable. The race owes a 
stupendous debt to Professor Koch for his success in taking from 
this disease its chilling terror. He demonstrated that it was not 
necessarily hereditary and that it was not necessarily fatal. He 
has not produced a cure which is an infallible specific, but as a 
result of his work thousands of lives have been saved. 

It was five or six years after Dr. Koch announced his discov- 
ery of the tubercle bacillus and the necessity of destroying the 
sputa of consumptives before the recognition of the infectiousness 
of the bacillus became general enough to cause the adoption of 
measures by health authorities for preventing the spread of the 
disease. So general has become this acceptance of Dr. Koch’s 
theory that in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, London, Berlin 
and all large cities cases of consumption are reported to the board 
of health almost as promptly as cases of smallpox. 

An interesting statement on the decrease in the number of 
deaths from consumption in New York City has just been given 
out by Dr. Guilfoy, register of the board of health. In 1881 the 
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death rate from consumption was 4.27 a thousand population, and 
in 1901 it was only 2.5 a thousand. The doctor accordingly esti- 
mates that 3,787 lives were saved from 1881 to I90I in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and about 6,430 lives were saved in the entire 
greater city with a population of 3,600,000. For the first quarter 
of this year Dr. Guilfoy shows that there were 182 fewer deaths 
from consumption in New York than for the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. The register attributes this decrease almost en- 
tirely to the spread of knowledge that consumption is a communi- 
cable disease and to the willingness of the people to co-operate 
with the health authorities in the preventive measures of cleanli- 
ness and disinfection. . 

The vital statistics of the last ten years, showing a diminution 
in tuberculosis all over the world, have removed all doubt as to 
the scientific verity of Dr. Koch’s discovery that consumption 1s 
a preventable disease, is not necessarily hereditary, and is dis- 
tinctly curable in its early stages. If the same progress in reduc- 
ing the mortality from consumption is made during the next 
decade that has been made in the past decade there is no reason to 
doubt that what was once regarded as the most dreaded scourge 
of the human race may be finally stamped out. 
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FANNING THE BLAZE. ' 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Changes in English Society. 
A NOTABLE example of the wave of commercialism and lux- 


ury which is spreading over the world today is afforded by 
the lowering of the tone of English social life during recent years. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell, a close observer of public and private life 
in England has recently published a volume which is attracting 
wide attention, entitled, “An Onlooker’s Note-Book.” In this he 
shows the startling changes in social and religious usages which 
have taken place during the last half-century. Mr. Russell de- 
clares that the “plain living and high thinking’ of former days 
have given place to luxury and over-feeding, with a consequent 
lowering of the tone of moral and religious life. The New York 
Commercial-Advertiser summarizes the views of the “Onlooker” 
thus: “Lord Melbourne, after listening to a vigorous sermon on 
the Christian life and duty, was terribly indignant, and exclaimed: 
‘Things have come to a pretty pass when religion is allowed to 
invade the sphere of private life!’ Our author thinks that this 
naive utterance of Queen Victoria’s first prime minister repre- 
sents the general sentiment of smart society in England today. 
Church-going is becoming less and less obligatory even in the 
country. Gladstone, with an unwonted touch of humor, used to 
describe persons who attended church only once on Sunday as 
‘oncers,’ and he himself declared that every respectable person 
should be at least a “twicer.”” The Onlooker thinks that it would 
be difficult in these days to find any fashionable person who is a 
“twicer.” Family prayers also, which cut such a figure in English 
novels of the Thackerayan epoch, have fallen into disuse, and so 
has the custom of saying grace at meals. 





“Our author gives an amusing account of the gastronomic 
feats which are now performed on Sundays in the English country 
houses. He says that when he was a young man all meals were 
so regulated as to permit the servants to go to church, and that 
the cooking was reduced to a minimum. In one stately castle 
which he remembers, the only hot food served on Sunday was 
eggs at breakfast and soup and potatoes at dinner. 

“Contrast with this the memorandum of the eating and drink- 
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ing done in a single day at a country house a year .or two ago. 
The day began with tea served in the bedroom, followed by eggs 
beaten up in sherry, served in the dressing-room, and then an 
elaborate breakfast of every sort of meat and game, brought to 
the private sitting-room. Then luncheon, which was practically 
a dinner; aiter that a heavy 5 o’clock tea, with eggs, sandwiches 
and potted meat—enough to keep off starvation until dinner at 
8:30—an elaborate repast—with supper later in the evening. A 
whole cold chicken and a bottle of claret was left in the bedroom 
to be consumed during the night, while hot consomme was 
brought in to be drunk by ladies while having their hair brushed.” 

The author also declares that the beautiful chivalry of former 
times has also disappeared from English life 





crushed to death 
by the rampant commercial spirit which makes material advan- 
tage the first consideration everywhere. 

A similar change is occurring in American society and is due 
to the same cause. Here too double attendance at divine service 
on Sunday is rarely kept up. 


The custom of family prayers is 
fast dying out. 


Luxury in every form is rendering the church 
inert and powerless, threatening to destroy the American Sab- 
bath, and to place our country on the low spiritual level of the 
old-world kingdoms. 
What is the remedy? Is it not a return to the pure religion 
of our forefathers. and an emulation of the simple life which 
recognizes the vanity of the material and the beauty of the spir- 


itual world? 
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Substitutes for Meat. 





Sa result of the recent high prices of meat tens of thousands 
A of persons have been compelled to seek other foods as sub- 
stitutes for flesh. And in turning to these substitutes many have 
made the happy discovery that they sustain life and furnish energy 
both better and cheaper than a heavy meat diet. The people 
have been greatly aided in this quest also by enterprising manu- 
facturers who are busy providing cereal foods in innumerable ap- 
petizing forms. The latest advocate of the value of cereal foods 
is Chief H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In an instructive paper recent- 
ly issued on the subject he pointed out that “even under the most 
favorable conditions of the market, meat is an expensive article 
of food, and that the principal argument in favor of its use was 
not that it is essential to human life, but in its pleasing taste. 
Only about twenty-five per cent. of the total weight purchased 
may be regarded as of nutritive value.” 

Mr. Wiley earnestly decries the hearty use of meat at the early 
breakfast, as a preparation for the day’s work. Some cereal food, 
with eggs, toast and coffee will better sustain the health and 
strength of one in any field of labor. He declares that “in so far 
as actual nourishment is concerned the very cheapest and best 
that can be secured is presented by the cereals, viz., Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, rice. etc. These bodies contain all the nourish- 
ment necessary to supply the waste of the body and the energy 
and heat necessary to all animal functions and hard labor, in a 
form well suited to digestion and capable not only of maintaining 
the body in a perfect condition, but also of furnishing the energy 
necessary to the hardest kind of manual labor. The waste mate- 
rial in cereals is very small, and, as compared with that in meats, 
practically none at all. In fact, the ordinary wastes, such as the 
bran and germ, are among the most nutritive components of the 
cereals, and both health and economy would be conserved as a 
rule by their consumption, instead of rejecting them, as in the 
ordinary processes of milling.” 

Mr. Wiley points out that meats are more quickly digested, 
and the energy they give is more quickly consumed, while cereals 
“are more slowly digested and furnish the elements necessary to 
digestion and the vital functions in a more uniform manner.” He 
also declares that cereals contain more of the needful mineral 
elements of which the body is composed, such as lime and phos- 
phoric acid. From his varied experiments Mr. Wiley concludes 
that if “man were confined to a single article of diet there is noth- 
ing which would be so suitable for his use as the cereals. Starch 
and sugar are primarily the foods which furnish animal heat and 
energy, and hence, should be used in great abundance by those 
who are engaged in manual labor.” 

Doubtless by the time the prices of meat have been restored 
to a normal condition, multitudes of people will have found a bet- 
ter way of living than a bountiful meat diet, and thus the Beef 
Trust will have proven a blessing in disguise. 
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BOOKS OF 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
HERE has been much agitation in dif- 

ferent parts of the civilized world in 

years past as to whether or not the Bi- 
ble could rightly be considered under the 
category of literary productions. On this 
subject Prof. Moulton has dwelt somewhat 
at length. He says: 

“There are many who extol the 
literature, and yet, apparently, are thinking 
only of its beauty of language and style. 
This would seem to be the case especially 
with those who emphasize the literary beau- 
Too much can- 


sible as 


ts of King James’ version. 
not be said of that version so far as its 
lenguage is concerned; its dignity of dic- 
tion, force and felicity of expression; its 
rhythmic flow and wealth of imagery. But 
literature, in a stricter sense, is in the old 
version conspicuous by its absence. The 
fault lay, not with the translators, but with 
the attitude of their age to Holy Scripture. 
All through the centuries of rabbinical and 
medieval doctors the highest truth was con- 
ceived as a series of isolated propositions 
and the translators labored to make each 
“verse” a thing of beauty. But the result 
is an accumulation of good sayings—liter- 
ature cut into lengths—with the beauty not 
of a poem, but of a scrapbook. 

The Bible is 
only when the different parts of it are read 
in their correct literary form and structure. 


appreciated as literature 


ir we ask ourselves what is meant by Greek 
or English, or French or Latin literature, 
the answer will be in each case the same— 
a number of dramas, epics, lyrics, essays. 
histories, philosophical or oratorical dis- 
Greek, 
If, then, we are to claim 


cussions, in English, French or 
Latin languages. 
the Bible as “literature,” it must be because 
the contents of Holy Scripture are made up 
of dramas, epics, essays, histories, philo- 
sophical and oratorical discussions—of all 
these. or of most of them—or of special 
literary forms like these. And such is the 
fact, only it is hidden from most readers 
by the unliterary form in which our Bibles 
are printed. Even a casual observation 
will suggest that Job and the Song of Sol- 
omon are dramatic. But besides these large 
parts of the prophetic books involve di- 
alogue and underlying movement; choruses 
of old men and of revelers and of priests 
and of husbandmen answer one another in 
Joel as in a modern oratorio. We have 
elsewhere dialogues between God and the 
prophet, or cries of the lost and the saved; 
we have changing scenes. and vision melt- 
ing into vision like dissolving views. 

We may go a step farther. Not only is 
the Bible truly literature, but it is a litera- 
ture. The significance of this may be made 
clear by a comparison. The Koran is liter- 
ature, and is said to be sublime in style by 
those who can appreciate Arabic sublimity. 
No one would call the Koran a literature. 
for it consists only of a single literary type. 
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the outpourings of a single author. But 
within the bounds of our Bible we have 
some sixty different books, the product of 
almost as many different writers, coming 
from many different ages, and exhibiting 
examples of almost all literary types. Some 
o! the books are in Hebrew, some in Greek, 
but the Hebrew books stand apart from the 
rest of Hebrew literature, the Greek books 
from the rest of Greek literature and all 
from the vast accumulation of works in all 
these books 
Thus, in a survey of the 
3ible stands 


languages which canonical 
have called forth. 
vhole world’s civilization, the 
as a literature in itself.” 
—> 
NEW BOOKS IN THE SPRING 
BELIEVE that there is going to be a 
I complete change in the methods of 
publishing during the next few years,” re- 
narked a New York publisher not long 
ago. to a representative of The New York 
Times. “In the old days there were two 
seasons each year for bringing out books 
—the Spring and the 
suited the old conditions of the trade, when 


new books had a much longer life than they 


Autumn. These 


have now; but they do not suit present 


conditions. A popular book nowadays 
sells, as a rule, only during the year in 
After that time the 


touch it. 


which it is published. 


booksellers refuse to Conse- 


quently, in order to make a_ successful 
book, by which, of course, I mean a novel. 
the present day publisher’s chief stock in 
trade, it ought to be brought out early in 
the year, by the first days of Spring at the 
latest. 


publication and catches the usual Spring 


Then it is announced as a Spring 


sale; it may still be exploited as a new 
book for the Summer season, and in the 
Autumn it may be advertised again among 
the books of the year. For these reasons 
| believe that publishers will come more 
and more to regard the first months of the 
year as the only time for launching their 
new productions.” 


<—_= 
GOETHE'S MASTERPIECE 
HE best literary production that 
Goethe, the famous German writer, 


ever composed, says Robert Waller Deer- 
ing, in The Chautauquan Magazine, is 
Faust. 

It is not only the greatest work of the 
greatest German poet, but also “‘the finest 
and richest expression of one of the bright- 
est and grandest of lives.” It is his life 
work. He conceived the plan as a youth of 
20 and worked on it more than sixty years, 
taking it with him everywhere and finishing 
it only as the shadows of age and death 
were gathering thick and fast around him. 
3oyesen calls it “a rainbow bridge that 
spans his long and eventful career, reveal- 
ing in brilliant colors the tumultuous pas- 
sions of his youth, the struggles and aspir- 
ations of his manhood. the wisdom of his 
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serene old age.’ It is in every sense the 
Bayard 


‘Taylor felt that “there is no other poem 


fullest expression of the poet's life. 


which, like this, was the work of a whole 
life and which so deals with the profound- 
est problems of all life.” 

= 

MICHAEL DAVITT AND KING PREMPEH 

A GRAPHIC story of the late war from 
the Boer standpoint is “The 

Fight For Freedom,” by Michael Davitt, 

published by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 

pany of New York. 

Mr. Davitt knows well personal 
experience how sweet is liberty to those 
who have been deprived of it. He has been 
thrice imprisoned, once for a term of eight 
years, by the English Government, and so 
has had ever since a tender heart and help- 
ing hand for all who are in captivity, espe- 
cially political prisoners. One notable in- 
stance of his successful intervention on be- 
half of a victim of British rapacity is his 
relief of King Prempeh of Coomassie, 
whose crime was the possession of suspect- 
ed gold-fields in his domain. Not only did 
the Airican monarch fall from his Golden 
Stool, but he landed in a prison for having 
caused the British the trouble of conquer- 


Boer 


trom 


While in jail he wrote 
a petition to Mr. Davitt. who went straight 
to Mr. Chamberlain, the British Colonial 
Secretary. and pleaded for better treatment 
of the 
months, King Prempeh was provided with 


ing his kingdom. 


iallen ruler. After a delay of six 


a more certain 


comforts in mitigation of his unhappy con- 


commodious prison and 


dition. 
<> 
THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY 
HIS is a_swash-buckling romance, 


pitched in artificial heroics, like most 
of the historical novels of the day, but it 
has a number of redeeming features which 
give it a position of its own. It deals with 
the Vikings—the very mention of whose 
name serves to stir the blood—in the hey- 
day of their power. And it would be hard 
to find a grander motif as the central ad- 
venture of a tale than Leif Ericsson’s re- 
puted voyage to the new world. 

Around men and their 
homeric exploits, the author, Miss Ottilie 
A. Liljencrantz, has woven a story excep- 
tionally good for a first effort. She has 
entered into the spirit of the times and 
has delineated her characters with no little 
skill. One would be inclined, however, to 
love the hero more were he to come down 


these valorous 


occasionally from his throne of haughty 
superiority and exhibit a few of those emo- 
tions that make the whole world kin. 

Miss Liljencrantz is herself a descendant 
She is 
a resident of Chicago, and although very 
young, has spent years preparing herself 
for her first book. Ever since she con- 
ceived the ambition to 


of the old sea-rovers she describes. 


write a romance 
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about the Vikings she has mate a close 
stucy of the available literature about that 
period. Her enthusiasm over the achieve 
ments of her forefathers helped her to an 
understanding of the Sagas and the wonder 
ful traditions of the Northland 

— 


VOLUME of CURRENT LITERATURE 


TOTAL of 4.337.108.000 copies of dail 
A ies, weeklies, and monthlies is issued 
in the United States during the year, ac- 
cording to an estimate of John Cotton 
Dana The output of dailies is 2,865,466.000, 
or two-thirds of the entire number. There 
are 1,20%.190,000 weeklies and 263,452,000 
monthly copies. Analysis of the contents 
shows that 28 per cent. of the entire space 
is devoted to advertising, and of this over 
one-quarter is supplied by the dry goods, 
clothing and department stores. It is some 
what assuring that less than two-thirds of 
one per cent. of the advertising is of intox 
icating liquors, while advertisements ot 
books take three times as much space. 

Of the general reading matter only 3.5 
per cent. is devoted to literature, including 
essays, book reviews, poctry, ete., as well 
ac stories. Sports anl amusements take up 
10 per cent., while the criminal, sensational, 
and trivial absorb 15 per cent. of the entire 
space. Estimating 40,000,000 possible adult 
readers. there is an average of 100 copies 
per year to each. reader. 

<— 
SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH 

SREDERIC W. H. MYERS’ posthum 
| ous book on “Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death” will be pub- 
lished early in the autumn by Longmans. 
Green & Co 
of the founders of the London Society for 


The late Mr. Myers was one 


Psychical Research, its Clief Secretary and 
editor. and for a few months before his 
death its President. Mr. Myers’ whole time 
and energies were devoted to the study of 
psychic phenomena and _ scientific pursuits 
such as were necessary to their elucidation. 
Concerning the new work of Mr. Myers, 
Prot. William James of Harvard said: “I 
am disposed to think it probable that Fred- 
erick Myers will always be remembered in 
psychology as the pioneer who staked out a 
vast tract of mental wilderness and planted 
the flag of genuine science upon it. The 
forthcoming book will present in continu- 
ous form the bulk of the evidence, experi- 
mental and otherwise. which points to hu- 
man faculty operating below the threshold 
of ordinary consciousness during life on 
earth and 


cay.” 


after the body's de- 


— 
A NOVEL CAMPAIGN 


HARLES HEMSTREET, the author 

of “When Old New York Was 
Young, just published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, is engaged in a campaign 
for the preservation of historic names in 
New York City. a campaign which is al- 
ready bearing fruit. When the city’s pris 
en, for so many years known as “the 
Tombs.” gave place to a modern prison 
building a few years ago, the title of the 
prison changed with the building, and even 
Police 


which occupied a prominent part in 


the scarcely less famous “Tombs 
Court.” 
the old 


structure. and is now quartered 
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street. lost its designation an | 


across tie 
became known as the “Centre Street Po 
lice Court.” It occurred to Mr. Hemstreet 
that if this police court could again be 
known under its old title it would go far 
toward keeping alive the memory of the 
Fombs. He applied to the Board of City 
Magistrates and won them to his way of 
thinking. So it is that the “Tombs Police 
Court” lives again. 
—- 


TREND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


SOL. HARVEY. president of the firm 
C of Messrs. Harper and Brothers, who 
is in London, has been interviewed by the 
Daily Chronicle regarding the tendency of 
\merican literature at the moment. It is 
Col. Harvey's opinion that the historical 
novel is on the wane, an! the recent vora 
cious appetite for tales of adventure has 
1 


given way to a deman! for ‘ction relating 





MI-=S OITILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


Author of ** The Thrall of Leif the Lucky.” 


to the present customs and conditions of 
With regard to this he said: 
“There can be little doubt that it is to be 


cur country. 


found in the rise and vogue of the purely 
American novel. | do not mean the pro- 
verbial American novel, for which the world 
has long been supposel to be waiting. It 
will never be written in one book or by one 
man, because the subject of American life 
and character is far too big, far too com- 
plex, for that. What I mean is the Ameri- 
can novel which deals with distinctive and 
characteristic parts of America—in a word, 
the local novel of American life and charac- 
ter.” 
— 
BOOKS OF LARGE EDITIONS 


N announcing that “David Harum” has 
| reached a total sale of 650,0c0 copies the 
publishers state that, with the possible ex- 
ccption of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” no other 
book ever attained the same degree of pop 
uiarity. As it stands this statement is er 
roneous. “Ben-Hur” has had a sale of 
“The Prince of the House 
of David,” which delighted the pious read 


750,000 C¢ ypies. 


ers of the last generation, has a recor] of 
$.000,000 copies sold. But the copyright 
has run out on Bishop Ingraham’s novel, 
and General Wallace’s work has been sell- 
ing for twenty years, while “David Harum” 
has attained its wonderful record in three 
years at copyright prices. In a_ similar 
period “Richard Carvel” and “The Crisis” 
have circulated to the extent of something 
like 500,000 copies each, while “To Have 
and to Hold,” “Janice Meredith” and at 
least a dozen others have sold by hundreds 
of thousands. 
— 


A NEW BOOK BYR H. DAVIS 


| Fa completing the arrangements for a 
new book with his publishers, Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis said tothem: ‘You will 
have between those covers the best select- 
tions of my best work.” The volume re- 
ferred to, which will be published July 2 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will be more 
than an ordinary collection of short stories. 
It will bear the title “Ranson’s Folly,” 
Which is now running as a serial in Collier’s 
Weekly, and will include, besides the nov- 
elette from which the book takes its title, 
another novelette, “In the Fog.” together 
with three short stories—“The Bar Sinis- 
ter.” “The Derelict.” and “La Lettre d’ 
\mour.” A feature of the book will be 
drawings in color and in black and white 
by Frederic Remington, Howard Chandler 
Christy. Walter Appleton Clark. E. M. 
\she, and Frederic Dorr Steele. 
<= 


CORONATION POETS 
—_ London Daily Chronicle estimates 


that there will be no fewer than 1,047 
coronation poets, this number having sent 
odes for the prizes which Good Words an- 
nounced some months ago. The geograph- 
ical distribution of the poems is varied and 
curious and includes: Great Britain and 
Ireland, 641; Canada, 91; New Zealand, 71: 
Leeward Islands, 


24; New South Wales, 20; South Australia, 


Victoria, 59; India, 33; 


14: Jamaica, 13; Cape Colony, 11; Tasmania, 

11; Trinidad, 10; Newfoundland, 8; Natal, 

6, Queensland, 5; Ceylon, 4; France, 4; 

Barbados, 3; Western Australia, 2; Wind- 

ward Isles, 2; Italy, 2. This country sends 

only one ode, as do also Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, Hong Kong, British Hon- 
duras, Burmah, the Malay States and Nor- 
way. 

— 

HENRIK IBSEN’S CONFIRMATION PAPERS 
ENRIK IBSEN, the noted author, 
recently received from a village in the 

north of Norway a letter, with which was 

inclosed an old, yellow sheet of paper. 

Examining the letter, he found to his sur- 

prise that it was the certificate which he had 

received from the church on the day of his 
confirmation. 

The man who sent it wrote that he had 
left his watch in Tromso to be repaired, 
and that, when it was returned to him by 
the watchmaker, it was wrapped in an old 
sheet of paper, which proved to be the 
How 


the certificate found its way to Tromso no 


author’s certificate of confirmation. 


ene seems to know. 
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Motable Uitterances * 





MAINTAIN IDEALS OF REPUBLIC 
y RESIDENT SCHURMAN of Cornell 
I University made a recent address in 
Boston on “The Ideals and Duties of the 
in which he referred at length 
As he has visited 


Republic,” 
to our Filipino policy. 
the islands and knows first hand the peo- 
ple and the situation his words should have 
great weight. He said: 

“Continentalism is the physical basis of 
the nation’s life. Neither our needs call 
nor our institutions permit us to go beyond 
our own hemisphere. Such for more than 
a hundred years has been the proclaimed 
policy and the unspoken determination of 
the American people. And the transcend- 
ent wisdom of the policy has been demon- 
strated in all our history. 

“The fundamental question, therefore, re- 
garding our Philippine policy, from the 
present point of view, is this: Shall we 
permanently retain the Philippine Islands? 
I do not now argue the question. I con- 
tent myself with asserting that if the nation 
decides for the permanent retention of the 
Philippines it must forever forego that 
ideal of continentalism which, to put it mod- 
erately, has been a very large factor in mak- 
irg its life since the beginning peaceful and 
secure, and its history glorious. If our en- 
forced incursion into Asia means a perma- 
nent occupation we must be prepared, in 
abandoning the ideal of continentalism, for 
foreign attacks on the Monroe Doctrine 
which, as I have already said, is the applica- 
tion of that ideal to the field of diplomacy 
and international law. So long as the 
United States annexed no territory in the 
rest of the world there was a kind of equity 
it. the claim of the Monroe Doctrine that 
America was for Americans, which no for- 
eign nations could fail to recognize. Will 
it not be much more difficult to keep Amer- 
ica a close preserve if the American people 
decide to retain permanently territorial 
possessions in the very zone of internation- 
al disturbances in Asia? Shall we, then, 
abandon continentalism? No graver issue 
has confronted our nation since the close 
of the civil war. 

“Shall we exchange our national ideal of 
liberty and peace for subjugation and war? 
We must choose one or the other. Eng- 
land, as Mr. Bryce has said, governs India 
by means of gunpowder. Is this to be our 
exemplar in the Philippines? And for India 
England makes Russia her enemy; and she 
not only waged war in the Crimea but car- 
ried it into Afghanistan, Burmah, and 
China; and in these latter days she felt 
ccnstrained to destroy the Dutch Republic, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, which 
offers an alternative route to India. I have 
not time to mention England’s other pos- 
sessions throughout the world, and the wars 
they entail in every continent. But I as- 
sert, and I challenge any one to contradict 
the statement, that dependencies won by 
the sword can be held only by the sword. 
And I conclude that if we are to retain our 
historic policy of peace we shall have to 


grant the Filipinos the independence to 
which they aspire and for which they have 
fought and will fight. We are at the part- 


Shall it be peace or 





ing of the ways. a 
sword? 

“My Philippine policy is, and has been, 
first, the pacification of the archipelago; 
secondly, the political organization, with 
representative institutions, of the civilized 
and Christianized inhabitants of Luzon and 
the Visayas; and, thirdly, such ever-increas- 
ing measures of home rule as the nation 
thus organized might demand, including 
independence when they wanted and were 
Principles, 
are everlasting. The Ameri- 
can people will not repeal the Declaration 
of Independence or expurgate the speech at 
Gettysburg. Washington and Jefferson and 
lincoln beckon the nation forward in the 


old paths of liberty and righteousness. In 


reasonably fit for independence. 
we all agree, 


self-pride we may wander, but we will not 
desert the ancient ways. 

“I wish to see America not like the old 
powers of the earth, grasping, exclusive, 
and narrow, but a benefactor such as no 
country ever was, hospitable to all nations, 
legislating for all nationalities. Nations 
were made to help each other as much as 
families were; and all advancement is by 
ideas, and not by brute force or mechanical 
force.” 

— 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS PRODUCE CRIME 


N an address recently before the Social 
Economics Club of Chicago Judge Tut- 
hill, who presides over the Juvenile Court, 
dwelt at length upon the social conditions 
which tend to produce crime. He said in 
part: 

“The wealthy criminal class is due to so- 
cial conditions as well as any other class of 
criminals. That there is such a class of 
criminals is an absolute fact. This class of 
criminals corrupts city legisla- 
tures. congress, jurors and perhaps courts. 


councils, 


The absorbing desire to accumulate greater 
wealth than they already possess leads to 
their acts of criminality. They desire to 
possess more money with which to pur- 
chase what they consider to be the luxuries 
of life. 

“And perhaps women are the primary 
cause for this social condition. The men 
wish their wives to be upon the same social 
plane as other women in the gay whirl of 
the social world, that they may be enabled 
to give finer entertainments, more elaborate 
fancy dress balls, ride in finer equipages and 
wear more brilliant diamonds. It is the so- 
cial condition which makes men believe hap- 
piness can be bought with money which is 
the most fallacious proposition ever ad- 
vanced in the world. 

“Regarding the lower strata of society, 
the lower, half, third or tenth, whatever it 
may be, much has been said on the score 
cf degeneracy in which I take little stock. 
I have heard much of hereditary transmis- 
sion of traits of criminal character, but my 
long experience on the bench and as public 








prosecutor for both the state and federal 
governments does not permit me to place 
niuch credence in these claims as they are 
generally advanced. 

“| belive that children are born into the 
world on an average nearly alike, and it is 
the neglected children, those who fail to 
receive proper parental care, who rapidly 
develop into criminals. This is so simply 
because society has neglected the funda- 
mental principles which would wipe out the 
social conditions which make such things 
possible. Society permits holes of filth and 
children of 
the lower strata are born and matured in 


iniquity to exist where these 
ignorance and where they are taught they 


can steal and possibly receive no other 
training. 

“Within the last two years upward of 
6,090 of these boys under sixteen years of 
age have appeared before me in the Juvenile 
Court, and honest 


opinion that fully 90 per cent. of them can 


and it is my candid 
be saved and made good law-abiding citi- 
zens and useful members of society if they 
receive the proper parental care.” 
— 
OPPOSED TO RAILWAY MERGERS 


RESIDENT M. E. INGALLS of the 
Big Four is a severe critic of railway 
mergers as they are conducted at present. 
“The tendency towards the merging of 
the great railroad systems must stop some- 
time,” declared Mr. Ingalls, “and in my 
Why, a 
railroad President nowadays must lock his 
road up in a safe at night to be certain of 
having it the next morning. 


judgment that time has arrived. 


“If the merging of railroads should be 
carried to what apparently is its logical 
conclusion, one man would be at the head of 
all the roads in the United States. The 
government would then be forced to step 
in and assume ownership and control. That 
contingency I would regard as nothing 
short of a public calamity. 

“As a matter of fact, I am the original 
promoter of mergers, if there is anything 
bad about them. A number of years ago I 
suggested to the directors of our road that 
they buy up certain short lines in our ter- 
ritory, assume control, and operate them 
in order to bring about some stability of 
rates. Other roads followed our policy, un- 
til you see the present results. 

“It would seem to me that the heads of 
the great merged systems should be satis- 
fied. Jim Hill should be content with his 
great system. George Gould has about all 
he can care for in the Southwest. Then 
there is the great St. Paul and the great 
Northwestern system. Either is enough 
for one management. And Morgan cer- 
tainly has all he wants. Further merging 
should be stopped. The purchase of the 
Purlington by Hill, in my opinion, was a 
mistake. It resulted in th: Northern Pa- 
cific panic. That deal sowed the first seeds 
of suspicion in the minds of the people. As 
an outsider, the purchase of the Burlington 
appears to me to have been unnecessary. 

“As far as the policy of consolidation has 
gone I believe it generally will benefit both 
the public and the investor. Rates will be 
maintained on a firm basis, at the same 
time being governed by competitive mar- 
kets. 
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TO PREVENT COLLISIONS AT SEA 

NOVEL device for the prevention of 
A collisions between ships and any movy- 
ing or stationary body in the path of the 
ships and to give warning of shoals, is the 
invention of Nicholas Gherassimoff, a Rus- 
sian engineer. 

The inventor’s idea is to have electrical- 
ly propelled bodies or ‘feelers’ moving in 
advance of and at substantially the same 
rate of speed as the ship. and at such a 
depth under water as to come in contact 
with any obstruction at a depth less than 
the draft of the ship. 
these ‘feelers,’ one of which moves in a line 


There are three of 


with the keel, and the other two in paths 
to the right and left of this line respectively. 
The three electric cables controlling the 
feelers are united at a point in such a man- 
ner that this point and the position of the 
three feelers are at the corners of a square. 
A cable from the junction point is then con 
nected with indicating apparatus aboard the 
ship. The feelers are controlled by an 
electric current from the ship, and are pro- 
vided with mechanism connected with the 
indicating apparatus before mentioned to 
show the deviation in one direction of the 
two outside feelers, and the deviation in 
either direction of a third or leading feeler. 
Each feeler is also supplied with a lumin- 
ous floating signal carried by a buoy at the 
surface of the water. The indications 
aboard ship denote also whether a feeler 
has come in contact with a floating ob- 
struction or is over a shoal.” 
<—_=- 
ELECTROCUTION OF FLIES 

N apparatus for the electrocution of 

flies was recently invented by Edwin 
R. Greene of Providence, R. I. The in- 
vention is designed especially for use in 
stores, kitchens, dining-rooms, ete., and is 
arranged to lure the insects to light on the 
apparatus by providing suitable bait, and 
then to pass an electric current through 
their bodies to instantly electrocute them. 
This improved fly killer consists of a frame 
made of insulating material, either wood or 
hard rubber, and having a bait-holder mid- 
way between the top and bottom of the row 
of vertical strips of metal which form the 
electrocuting apparatus. These metal strips 
are connected alternately to the positive 
and negative wires of an electric circuit. 
and it is obvious that an insect alighting on 
the strips must come in contact with both 
the positive and negative strips at the same 
instant, when the passage of the current 
through its body accomplishes the desired 
end. Arrangement is made to suspend the 
fly killer from the ceiling or to place it on 
a table or counter. and as it carries no 


poison there is no danger of the flies in- 


fecting groceries or eatables if the appar- 
atus fails to work in every case. 
ss 
VALUE OF THE SEISMOGRAPH 

VERY earthquake of consequence in 

any part of the world is recorded by 
the seismograph within sixteen minutes 
after its occurrence. John Milne, the Eng- 
lish authority on earthquakes, on the isle 
of Wight, has an instrument which gives 
him knowledge of earthquakes, long before 
the cable messages can convey the knowl- 
edge to him. If a wooden shoe peg were 
fixed in a mound of jelly and a_ needle 
barely touching it were suspended from 
some fixed point above the mound, a rough 
model of a seismograph would be the re- 
sult. At the home of Mr. Milne. the instru- 
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4 SEISMOCRAPHIC RECORD 


ment is on an iron mast, which, in turn, 
is imbedded in a firm stone foundation. 
When the earth trembles at some distant 
point, the quivers quickly reach the instru- 
ment and are there recorded by the point 
ef the pendulum—not in a manner intelli- 
gible to the novice, but easily interpreted 
by an experienced operator. 

In an estimate as to what happens in 
this country when an energetic earthquake 
is shaking things up in China or Japan. 
Mr. Milne makes the startling claim that 
the ground rises and falls about three 
inches. The earth’s crust undulates like the 
Waves of a sea, but the waves are so very 
leng that the motion is not felt here. 

In the basement of the Weather Bureau 
in Washington there is a seismograph. 
Many stations equipped with the instru- 
ments have been established throughout 
the world, and it is probable that in a short 
time their proximity to one another will 
enable their operators to tell with a con 
siderable degree of accuracy just where an 
earthquake takes place. 

<_— 
MOTOR WAR CAR 

A RECENT invention for use in mod- 

ern warfare is an armored automobile 
car, invented by Fred R. Simms, of Eng 
land. The primary object of the car is for 
defensive fighting along the English coast. 
The splendid coastwise roads in the do- 
main of Edward VII make its use there 
more practicable than in any other country. 
In building the car, Simms has had in view 


keeping open lines) of communication, 
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hauling guns in position and transporting 
men and stores. Still this engine of de- 
fense, with slight modifications, can be 
made capable of offensive work. 

The rectangular frame of the car is made 
from heavy-section channel iron through- 
out, tied, stayed and braced so as to give it 
exceptional rigidity. The maximum load 
is twelve tons, and the over-all dimensions 
17 feet, 6 inches, by 6 feet, 2 inches. A six- 
teen-horse power engine is carried on a 
special steel frame, well down in the body of 
the car and out of the firing. The five 
brakes seem powerful enough to hold the 
machine on an incline as steep as the side 
of a precipice. The driving wheels have 
cross plates attached to the steel tires to 
enable the machine to gain a foothold. 

Enough gasoline to run two hundred 
miles is carried in a tank slung beneath the 
main frame. Only an operator or driver 
is needed to run the car. The total weight 
complete, with armor, guns and fuel, is 
12,544 pounds. A speed of fifteen miles 
an hour on level roads can be attained. 

<a 

MEASURING WITH ONE'S HAT BRIM 

Y the aid of the brim of a hat the 
B breadth of any ordinary stream or 
even a good sized river may readily be 
measured. The process is so simple that 
ar first thought it would seem almost im- 
possible that so much could thus be ac- 
complished. 

Select a part of the river bank where the 
erounds run back level, and, standing at 
the water's edge, fix your eyes on the op- 
posite bank. Now, move your hat down 
over your brow until the edge of the brim 
is exactly on a line with the water-line on 
the other side. This will give you a visual 
argle that may be used on any level surface, 
and if, as has been suggested; the ground 
on your side of the river be flat, you may 
“lay off’ a corresponding distance on it. 
To do this you have only to hold your head 
perfectly steady, after getting the angle 
with your hat brim, supporting your chin 
with your hand, if necessary, and turn slow- 
ly around until your back is towards the 
river. Now, take careful note of where your 
hat brim cuts the level surface of the 
ground as you look over the latter, and 
irom where you stand to that point will be 
a distance that may 
If you 





the width of the river 
readily be measured by stepping. 
are careful in all these details you can come 
within a few feet of the river's width. 
<— 
CARRIES A TRAIL OF LIGHT 

N important invention has been made 
A by Capt. W. L. Andres, of a Chicago 
life-saving station. By this invention every, 
projectile fired with the life-line leaves a 
long, bright trail of colored fire, which will 
make it easy to get the exact range of a 
wreck after two or three attempts, no mat- 
ter how dark the night. A recent test was 

complete success. 

The projectile was charged with red, 
white, and blue powder, and the flight from 
the cannon was marked by the trail of light. 
The powder burned for thirty-five seconds, 
much longer than is necessary, as the shot 
is spent in a fraction of that time. 

Covering the powder holes is a flat disk, 
which is uncoupled from the shell by the 


concussion of firing. The charge in the 
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cannon ignites the slow burning powder in 
the shell through the medium of four small 
openings in the disk. 
is done the disk 


At the same time this 


flies to one side, leaving 
the rocket powder, which is packed into the 
four holes, exposed. 

In the manner of rendering aid to ships 
in distress in shot 
often is fired from shore without conveying 


vogue now, shot aiter 
knowledge to a crew that efforts are being 
made to effect Though the 
projectiles may pass close to the spars of 
the vessel, the 


their rescue. 
crew knows nothing of it, 
because of the heavy sea and strong win 
which drown the whirr of the shot. 

In daylight a whistle will take the place 
of the pyrotechnic display used at night, 
and it is expected that this will be of value 
ir. fogs. 

—=— 
FINDING OF AN EPYORNIS’ EGG 
HE finding recently of an egg of the 
huge epyornis, in St. Augustine Bay, 
on the southwest coast of Madagascar, has 
aroused much interest among scientists and 
has induced a party of Germans. headed 
by Gottlieb Adolf Krause, the German ex- 
piorer, to undertake an exploration of the 
remote interior of Madagascar in search 
of possible living specimens of this great 
bird of the post-pliocene 
world’s history. 


period of the 
The egg may have come 
down with the floods from the unexplored 
interior of the island. or may have been 
buried for centuries in the sand, preserved 
by some curious freak of nature, and then 
cerried to sea. Which of these theories is 
the proper one Professor Krause and his 
party will try to discover. 

The bird itself is believed by scientists 
to have been fully fifteen feet high and to 
have weighed more than a ton. far larger 
than the ostrich, which is itself a danger- 
eus bird to handle; a blow from its claw 
vould be fatal. Previous researches have 
rot been carried on beyond the high table- 
land, but the Germans will try to penetrate 
the wilds beyond the Ouilahy river. 

<a 
AN IMMENSE LABORATORY TANK 
HE great tank that is to be built in the 
new engineering building at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will be the only one of 
its kind in the world excepting that of 
Messrs. Denny and Dunbarton of Scot- 
land. Professor Sadler has described sev- 
eral of its features and the work to be car- 
ried on in it. He said: 

“This tank, which is to be situated in the 
basement of the new building, will be 300 
feet long, 22 feet wide and 10 feet deep. 
The principal investigations for which it is 
designed will be of two kinds—those con- 
nected with the models of various types of 
vessels and those relating to propellers. 
The value of experimental work of this 
character has been recognized by nearly all 
maritime nations, with the result that the 
majority own laboratories of this kind. Al- 
though primarily for marine purposes, the 
tank will prove a valuable adjunct to the 
mechanical engineering department in con 
nection with the hydraulic laboratory.” 

— 
THE CENTRAL MARCONI STATION 
MARCONI wireless telegraph station 
has been established at Sagaponack, a 
village a few miles southwest of Bridge 


OUR 


DAY 


The 


pleted, is destined to become the most im- 


hampton, L. I. station, when com- 
will 


portant one in the United States, as it 
San ty 


be in direct) communication 
Hook and New York on 
Nantucket, Cape 
north shore on the cther. 


with 
the one $i-e€, as 
well as Cod, and the 

Its chief value will be that incoming and 
outgoing liners will communicate with it 
with more certainty and accuracy than with 
any other station along the coast. 
cial 


A spe- 
installed for 
munication with Sandy Hook, regulated for 


instrument will be com- 
It will be connected 


New York by wires for land com- 


rapid communication. 
with 
munication. 

Builtings have alrea’y been planned and 
work on them will go on simultaneously 
with the erection of the 1g0-foot mast. In 
the sending station there will be a gas en- 
gine which will furnish power for the dyna- 
mo which will flash the sparks. It is said 
that an improved selective system, more 
satisfactory than any used hitherto, is to be 
installed. 

— 
DEW AFFECTED BY COLOR 

T has been proven by actual experiment 
I that there are conditions in which color 
materially affects the formation of dew. 
The method of ascertaining these facts 1s 
this: 

Place three pieces of board—one white, 
another green and another black—so that 
they may have the sun on them all day, 
and then leave them exposed to the air all 
night. A clear. cool night should be chosen 
for the experiment, for dew rarely forms 
when it is cloudy. 

If all the conditions are normal it will be 
found in the morning that there is a good 
deal of dew on the white board, much less 
on the green board, and still less on the 
black board: indeed, there may be none at 
all on the latter. 

The difference is due to the fact that the 
three boards absorb the sun's rays unequal- 
ly, and are, therefore, of different temper- 
The black 
board absorbs the most heat and the white 
board the 


atures at the close of the day. 


least. They all begin to lose 
their heat as soon as the sun’s rays leave 
them, the first, the 


green board next and the black board last. 


white board cooling 
As soon as they become cool enough to 


condense the watery vapor of the air in 
contact with them, dew will begin to form 
on them, and the most form on 
first. It that 


the black board will absorb more heat dur- 


dew will 


the one that cools may be 
ing. the day than it can throw off at night; 
it so, no dew will form on it. 
—_ 
SMOKE CONSUMERS FOR LOCOMOTIVES 
NEW 


been invented for locomotives on rail- 


smoke-consuming device has 


roads. The Lake Shore road is one of the 
first to put it to practical operation. In an 
interview one of the leading officials said: 
“By the use of the consumers the comfort 
of the traveling public will be greatly in 
creased, as it will be possible for passen 
gers to open car windows without being 
deluged with cinders and smoke. We have 
found that soft coal can be used, as the at- 
tachment not only consumes the smoke but 


shows a saving of at least one ton of coal 





on an ordinary run. A series of instrue- 


tions in the use of the consumer and in 
careiul firing is being given to the firemen 
of the system, and they are being given to 
understand that smoke on the Lake Shore 
will not be tolerated.” 
ae 
A SUBMARINE CAMERA 


NE of the most interesting of modern 

inventions and which is destined to 
be of great benefit to scient'sts is a camera 
for taking photographs in the depths of the 
sea. It consists, more correctly speaking, 
of two cameras, which are so arranged as 
to be focused upon a common point. Each 
is inclosed in a large steel bulb to protect 
it against the pressure of the water. 

In the middle of the apparatus is a glass 
fronted chamber, which contains a power- 
ful electric light. When the light is turned 
on it shines through the glass and illum- 
inates the water for a considerable distance. 

Thus the object to be photographed is 
brightly lighted up, and it only remains to 
expose the plates. which is accomplished 
by the help of electric wires that run up 
through rubber tubes to the surface of the 
water above. 

SS 


MAKING WATER COMBUSTIBLE 


7 ATER can be endowed with qualities 

similar to those of petroleum by 
means of an invention patented by Dr. Karl 
Lietz, a chemist of Hamburg, whose sup- 
porters assert that the process foreshadows 
an industrial revolution second only to the 
discovery of electricity. 

Dr. Leitz has manufactured a fluid which 
gives to water the combustible qualities of 
oil and renders it capable of producing in- 
tense heat and a pure white light twice as 
strong as petroleum flame. The 
ents of the fluid are non-explosive and can 


ingredi- 


be produced either in solid or liquid form, 
according as intended to be used for heat- 
ing or lighting. 

Exhaustive tests just completed at Ham- 
burg have induced an English syndicate to 
buy the invention for the purpose otf ex- 
ploiting it on a large scale. 

— 
WATCH RUNS BY ELECTRICITY 


N invention which is likely to revolu- 
A tionize the watchmaking industry has 
perfected by a 
named David Perret of 
chatel. 


been Swiss watchmaker 
Marin, near Neu- 
It is a watch which goes by elec- 
tricity, and its special feature is its accur- 
acy. It was severely tested by experts, and 
it was found that it gained only seven-tenths 
of a second in five weeks. The expert at 
the observatory at Neuchatel declares the 
watch to be equal in precision to an ex- 
pensive chronometer. The watch resem- 
bles a gentleman's ordinary lever costing 
$60 and goes jor fifteen years without be- 
ing rewound. 
— 

The famous collection of microlepidop- 
tera owned by Lord Walsingham of Eng- 
land has been assigned by him to the Brit- 
ish Museum. It speci- 


world. 
Many of the specimens are not to be found 


contains 200,000 


mens and is the largest in the 


in any other collection. 
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FOUNDATION OF HIS STRENGTH 


~HE most prominent Frenchman today 
7 is Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who has just been indorsed by 5,000,000 
votes against 3,000,000. This indorsement 
bas elevated him to a commanding position 
before the world. Strange as it may seem, 
however, M. Waldeck-Rousseau is not a 
popular politician. He is a man who does 
not talk and is, therefore, considered hard 
and unsympathetic by the average voluble 
Frenchman. 
by his stiff and unbending attitude in ofh- 


This impression is intensified 


cial life. 

The making of this famous Frenchman 
was a little incident which occurred some 
years ago. The story is told that one day 
when he was first Minister of Interior, a 
number of carpenters called upon him who 
wished to form an association or guild for 
mutual benefit, but were unable to do so 
because they had no money. There was no 
public fund for the purpose, but Waldeck- 
Rousseau, struck with their plan, himself 
advanced the necessary amount. No pa- 
pers were signed, no witnesses to the act 
were called, but the money was returned 
upon the day appointed. He was thus the 
father of the first workingman’s associa- 
tion for mutual benefit organized in France, 
a movement that has now reached vast pro- 
portions. Waldeck-Rousseau’s connection 
with it has given him a hold with the mass- 
es which his political opponents have never 
been able to shake. 

— 
HE NEVER SMILES 
Elihu 


Root, Secretary of War, has come 


HE man who never smiles.” 


honestly by the title by reason of the hard 
set, unyielding lines about his mouth, and 
the cold gleam of his eyes from beneath 
their bushy brows. No member of Con- 
gress, it is said, will call upon him, even for 
business purposes, if the visit can be avoid- 
ed. 

He who criticises the conduct of Mr. 
Root in his presence, or even ventures a re 
mark that might be construed as criticism. 
will soon wish that he had been born mute. 
lor he rules the War Department with a 
rod of chilled steel. 

At the beginning of his chilled-steel reign. 
he instituted a set of rules that suggested 
the exclusiveness of a secret society. At 
a certain hour each day he ordered that all 
callers be expelled from the anteroom an4 
the doors locked. The martyrs that. after 
the hour, called on the Secretary were com 
pelled to rely upon a code of knocks. which 
\ Con- 
gressman once called on the Secretary, 


also savored of the secret lodge. 


with a few constituents, who were asking 
for the right-of-way for a railroad for a few 
miles across Government property. 

All the Secretary said was: “I should 


have given you credit for knowing better 


than to bring these men here with such a 


request.” It was enough to make the 
Congressman feel like a small Chinese 
coin with a large hole in it. Another Rep- 


resentative called upon the Secretary 
with a request for a couple of condemne1 
cannon, with which to decorate the cem- 
etery of his home town. The temperature 
sank and through the frozen air came the 
retort: “What do you suppose the Gov- 
ernment would be worth if it gave away its 
property like that?” 


There is no one in Washington who does 


“not believe that the Secretary is a strong 


man, for no weakling would have the nerve 
to make such a strenuous effort to gain 
unpopularity. The President is his only 
friend, and that, possibly, is a case of mas- 
ter and man. To no others has he ever 
given a kindly look or smile, not caring for 
their friendship and, seemingly equally in- 
different to their respect. Austere and un- 
feeling, he has earned his title, “the man 
who never smiles.” 
_— 

AMZI SMITH’S FAMOUS MEMORY 
N R. AMZI SMITH, superintendent of 

the senate document room at Wash- 
ington, has a memory which is famous all 
over the capitol. Not long ago the senate 
committee on public buildings reported a 
bill favorably for a building of very minor 
importance in a New England city. A re- 
porter who happened to be interested in 
this particular bill asked a member of the 
committee if any report had been made at 
any time this session or in an earlier ses- 
sion. The senator appealed to did not re- 
member, and neither did one of the clerks 
of the committee, and there was nothing 
surprising in this. The newspaper man 
tllen went to the document room and was 
proceeding to have an investigation of the 
records made when Mr. Smith volunteered 
the information that such a report had been 
made during the first session of the Fifty- 
sixth congress. 

“The number of the report.” sail Mr. 
Smith, “is --.” 

And when the clerks had hunted up the 
report with that number for the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-sixth congress it proved 
to be exactly that report. Since that time 
there have been many thousands of reports 
and many thousands of bills in each session. 

<—_ 
DR. VAN DYKE EXALTED 

if EV. DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Mod 

erator of the Presbyterian General 
\ssembly, was the son of Dr. Henry J. 
Van Dyke. who filled that exalted position 
in 1876. The father was regarded as one 
of the most orthodox of Presbyterian cler 
cymen, but near the close of his life ré sign- 
ed as pastor ol the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. and accepted a profes 
sorship in the Union Theological Seminary, 
which belongs to the liberal wing of the 


Church. The son, alter a most successful 


on 


pastorate of the Brick Presbyterian church 
in Brooklyn, resigned to accept a protes- 
sorship in Princeton. The careers of fath- 
er and son are thus far running along paral- 
lel lines. But the son has seemed to desire 
to abandon the pulpit for literature, in 
which he has already achieved distinction. 
It was to enable him to give more of his 
time to literature that he retired from the 
The death 


ol Dr. Babcock, however, created a vacancy 


pastorate of the Brick church. 


in the Brick church, which Dr. Van Dyke 
generously offered to fill temporarily with- 
out salary; and now he is raised to the 
highest position in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. 
=> 
FROM SECTION-HAND TO PRESIDENT 
ROF. 
elected president of Baylor University 


BROOKS, who was recently 


at Waco, was less than twenty years ago 
1 poor section hand on the Santa Fe rail- 
road, earning 65 cents a day with his spade. 
At the end of the year’s service for the 
Santa Fe he had saved enough to pay his 
expenses for one year in Baylor University, 
which he entered. His disposition and hab- 
its, his evident determination to make the 
most of every opportunity, attracted the at- 
tention of President R. C. Burleson, the 
founder of Baylor in the days when Texas 
was a republic, and who remained at the 
head of the school until it had grown to be 
the chief sectarian institution of learning 
in the southwest. After graduating at Bay- 
lor University. Prof. Brooks was a member 
of the faculty until two years ago, when he 
entered Harvard to take a post-graduate 
course. He will take charge of the institu- 
tion at the end of the present term. 
— 
WAS MISS WILLARD'’S CHOICE 

HE PUBLIC LEDGER says that the 

W. C. T. U. in Austria has just been 
erganized in Vienna, with the Baroness 
Langenau as President and Frau Doctor 
Rassinitz as Vice-President. The Baroness 
is well known at the Vienna court, and is 
much loved by all classes of society. In 
England, several years ago, she greatly en- 
deared herself to British Methodists by the 
support she gave to the West London Mis- 
sion and to its leader, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. Her generous gift in the collec- 
tion box at one of the Sunday evening ser- 
vices of a valuable pearl necklace aroused 
a renewe spirit of generosity in many. 
Miss Willard chose the 


one woman most likely to secure a foot- 


3aroness as the 


hold for temperance work in Austria. and 
now her choice has been justified. 
ae 

PRESIDENT LOUBET'S SIMPLICITY 

RESIDENT LOUBET of France mate 

a fying visit to his mother at her farm 
near Dauphney recently and found the old 
la’y kneading dough for the family baking. 
“Mother.” said he, ‘you are getting too 
Sit down here and talk 


He then took off his coat. rolled 


old for that work. 
to me.” 
up his sleeves and undertook the job him- 
self. He was still busy at it when a mes- 
senger arrived trom Paris with some im- 
aE 


pertant papers. The polished young Paris- 


ian was more than astonished ‘at the sight, 
but the president finished his kneading be 


fore attending to the official matter 
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NOVELTIES IN FIREWORKS 

OYS and girls who love firecrackers 

will find all this 
New instruments of noise and de- 


sorts of novelties 
year. 
struction have been devised till the giant 
cracker, the joy of bygone years, is made 
to look primitive. 

By buying the “house that Jack built,” 
the small boy can indulge his destructive 
instinct to almost any extent he likes. The 
house is advertised as “the largest and most 
attractive novelty on the market.” It is 
described as follows: 

“The boy builds his house and puts in 
the chimney a firecracker with fuse end up. 
When lighted it explodes and blows the 
house to atoms.” 

One hundred houses and as many chim- 
ney crackers are sold for 75 cents. 

If the boy’s taste is more warlike than 
anarchistic he can buy a gunboat to blow 
up. The miniature man-of-war is destroyed 
in the same manner as the house, although 
a larger cracker is needed. 

A simple looking package of powder seen 
in many of the stores is labeled “grasshop- 
per.” 
tion 


When the fuse is lighted the imita- 
hopper springs into the air and, 
bounding like its namesake, makes a loud 
report every time it strikes the ground. 

The “humming fire top” is advertised as 
a “great novelty.” This pyrotechnic toy 
is an ordinary wooden top, surmounted by 
a driving apparatus which makes it spin 
with great velocity. 

The “miniature surprise box” is an in- 
nocent looking thing until touched with the 
punk. 


of Pelee. 


Then it has an eruption suggestive 


For a penny the “twin comets” 
bought. 


may be 
They resemble Roman candles in 
their performance, discharging both com- 
ets simultaneously. 


Another novelty is the “whirling derv- 
ish,” which ascends after it has been light- 
ed and emits rings of fire. 

“Snakes in the grass” that unwind their 
canny bodies promise to replace the old 
time “nigger chasers.” 

The “whistling devil,” like the “whistling 
cloudburst,” is fired from the ground. 
There is a loud explosion, which throws 
whistles into the air in the shape of a ser- 
pentine stream of fire. The cloud bursts 
whistle when they come down, which is the 
only distinction between the two noisy con- 
trivances. 

The “whistling cracker jack” is described 
by a manufacturing company as “our latest 
novelty in pyrotechnics.” One of the ad- 
vantages claimed for the “whistling cracker 
jack” is that it surpasses in effect any can- 
non cracker ever exploded, the report being 
“much louder.” The whistling follows the 
explosion. 


The “kangaroo” which-in action resem- 
bles a gigantic grasshopper, promises to be 
a big seller. This pyrotechnic animal 
jumps. screeches, barks—then explodes. 

A locomotive made of pasteboard and 
propelled by force of the explosion that 
sets it in motion is another novelty, 


If there is anything which has not vet 


been invented the enterprising manufactur- 
ers can be depended on to supply the de- 
ficiency next year. 
— 

WORLD’S FAMOUS STILT WALKERS 
“T° HE most famous and expert stilt walk- 

ers perhaps in the world are those to 
be found in La Teste, in France, where the 
rural postmen, the shepherds, and farmers 
go about on tall stilts without the slightest 
effort. 

The stilts worn by these people in their 
erdinary work frequently measure six feet 
or more in height. Years of constant prac- 
tice has made everyone remarkably expert 
in managing these artificial legs, and such 
a thing as a fall is unknown. 

A person who can add six feet to the 
length of his legs naturally has a great ad- 
vantage over those who must walk with 
limbs of length. The French 
farmers mounted in this way are almost a 
match, in point of speed, for a horse, and a 


ordinary 


shepherd can outrun a dog in rounding up 
his sheep. The stilt walkers can even run 
at surprising speed over very tough coun- 
try or through underbrush several feet in 
height. 

A race was recently run near Bordeaux 
between three picked horses, three stilt- 
walkers and three pedestrians. Only one 
It arrived first, but 
only about 20 minutes ahead of the first 
stilt-walker. 


of the horses finished. 
The last of the stilt-walkers 


completed the course 12 hours ahead of 
the first of the pedestrians. 

The stilts used by the French peasants are 
those sometimes 
used by the children in the United States. 


The stilts which serve as toys in America, 


entirely different from 


as a rule, reach up to the armpits, or at 
least to within The 
French even to the 
knee. 


reach of the hands. 
stilts do not 
The French 


much broader rest for the foot. 


reach 
stilts have, besides, a 

The Frenchman never touches the stilts 
with his hands. They are strapped rigidly 
to his foot and leg, thus leaving both hands 
free to carry his long staff or any other 
burden. All the stilt walkers worthy of the 
name are able to mount their stilts without 
assistance. 
stilts 


The children learn to walk on 


great almost as soon as they can 
walk, and men over 80 years old still retain 
their curious artificial legs. 
— 
QUAINTEST BELL-TOWER IN AMERICA 
HE oldest and probably the quaintest 
bell-tower in America is that near the 
little wooden edifice in the vicinity of Ta- 
coma, known as St. Peter’s Chapel. 
This chapel was erected in the early sev- 
Tacoma small lumber 


erties, when was a 


camp. Bishop Morris built the church in 
an incredibly short time, almost over night, 
and this unique bell-tower was his idea. 

He left a magnificient fir tree, three hun- 
dred or more years old, standing beside the 
little chapel. The topmost branches were 
cut off, leaving the trunk, 40 feet high, 
On top of this a bell- 
tower was built. surmounted by a cross. 


smooth and shapely. 


A short ladder reaches from roof to tow- 





er. The bell-ringer need not ascend the 
tower to sound the call to worship; a rope 
is attached, by means of which the bell may 
be rung from the ground. 

For many years the trunk of this tree 
was a mass of living ivy, which never lost 
its color throughout the year. English ivy, 
which thrives in that moist climate, was 
planted about the church, and trained to 
grow through the windows and spaces left 
for it, until the whole interior was more 
or less decorated with it. The space be- 
hind the altar was a great sheet of vivid 
green. For the past few years the ivy seems 
to have been neglected somewhat, but the 
church is still a Mecca toward which many 


travelers turn their footsteps when in 
search of quaint and curious sights. 
— 


A FLOWER CLOCK 
ROBABLY the most elaborate floral 
piece in the world is the flower clock 
in the public park in Detroit. 
of a great green base, with a huge clock 


It consists 


dial, perfect in every detail, some seven 
feet in diameter. The various dials and the 
hours are laid out accurately, including 
the hands. 

The floral clock is a permanent emblem 
throughout the summer months. The 
thousands of flowers which compose it are 
all living. They are planted early 
spring in the great base of earth. The 
clock is never taken apart for repairs until 
the late fall. It takes four expert garden- 
ers the greater part of a month to construct 
the great emblem. 


each 


The flowers are selected from a great as- 
and than 5,000 
plants are required to completely cover the 


sortment, more separate 


base. These are arranged with greatest 
care, so that the colors will be in striking 
The 


may be recognized for a considerable dis- 


contrast. various parts of the face 


tance. Even when the flowers have been 
carefully planted the clock requires constant 
care. The plants must be trimmed daily 
to keep the face clear and distinct. 

— 

TRAIN DOGS FOR LEADING THE BLIND 
NEW field of usefulness and one which 
is worthy of consideration has been 

opened for especially intelligent dogs by the 
The ani- 
and, 


keeper of a kennel in England. 
lead the 
with this object in view, they are taught to 


mals are trained to blind, 
walk in a straight line at a steady pace. 
this with a frisky 
young puppy requires about two months of 


To accomplish result 


constant daily practice. The dogs are also 
street, and 
their sense of locality is developed to a 


teught to avoid carts on the 


high degree. It takes about five months to 
train the dog in all branches of his work, 
and when he has thoroughly mastered his 
rrofession he is sold for $10 or $15. 
— 
ONE THOUSAND YEAR OLD PLANT 

N the town of Hildersheim, Germany, is 
I probably the most unique plant in the 
world. It is a rash bush, one thousand 
vears old, and sprouts from its branches 
have realized fabulous sums. Some years 
ago a rich Englishman offered $250,000 for 
this entire tree, but the sum was _ indig- 
This wonderful 
clings amid thickly grown moss against the 


nantly refused. plant 
side of the famous old church of St. Mi- 


chael. 
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PRINCETON’S NEW PRESIDENT 

RINCETON UNIVERSITY, her fac- 
P ulty and her alumni were treated to a 
genuine surprise in the sudden resignation 
oi President Francis L. Patton and the im- 
mediate choice of Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
Prof. 
Wilson was urged for the position by Presi- 


as his successor by the trustees. 


dent Patton before the board of trustees 
and his formal induction into the office will 
take place August Ist. This is the first 
time that a layman has been chosen as 
president of Princeton. 

Wilson, the new 
President, is a jurist, historian and man of 
letters. He was born at Staunton, Va., De- 
cember 28, 1856. His mother, Jessie Wood- 
row. was born in Carlisle, England, and his 
father. Joseph R. Wilson, an eminent di- 
vine of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 


Professor Woodrow 


was born in Steubenville, O., both being of 
Scotch ancestry. Woodrow was trained in 
private schools in Augusta, Ga., and Co- 
lumbia. S. C., and received his college edu- 
cation at Princeton, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1879. He then studied law at the 
University of Virginia. Being admitted to 
the bar. he practiced in Atlanta, Ga., but 
finding his taste for general study being 
stronger than for the law, he entered Johns 
Hopkins University as a graduate student 
in 1883, and then began his special studies 
in the field of history and politics. 

In 1885 he became instructor in history 
and politics at Bryn Mawr: in 1886 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University; in 1888 he became a 
member of the Faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Middletown, Conn., and in 1890 he 
accepted a call to the chair of jurispru- 
dence at Princeton College. Since 1887 he 
has also been lecturer on administration at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

While a student at Johns Hopkins Mr. 
Wilson published “Congressional Govern- 
ment.” which at once gained him distin- 
guishel recognition on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He has published ‘The 
State Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics,” “An Old Master and Other Polit- 
ical Essays,” “Division and Reunion, 1820- 
1889." a sketch of the history of the United 
States during its. great period of develop- 
nient; “Mere Literature.” 


since 


a volume of liter- 
ary and historical papers. and “George 
Washington,” an historical and biographical 
study. He was one of the contributors to the 
“National Revenues.” a collection of es- 
While his 


position as a scholar and a man of letters 


says by American economists. 


lias become assured, he has also become 
well known as a lecturer on literary and po- 
litical subjects and through his articles in 
Magazines. 

President Patton has served Princeton 
for fourteen years, being the successor of 
Dr. McCosh. 


per year and he retires to the position of 


His salary has been $10,000 


professor of ethics in the college at $4,000 
per year. The trustees. however, recogniz- 
ec his great services to the University by 
immediately subscribing a fund of $30,000, 
which will be divided into five yearly pay- 
ments of $6,000, so that he will continue to 
receive a salary of $10.0co for five years to 
come as professor of Ethics. It is under- 
stood that President Patton has some im- 

portant literary work in preparation. 

<=> 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR PLAY 
LL work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” is a phrase which has come 
down to us from previous generations, but 
its real significance is scarcely yet fully 
understood. The growth of cities and the 
crowding of thousands of human beings in- 
to a single block has brought about a pe- 
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culiar situation. It has left not even the 
village backyard for a playground for the 
children, and only the dangerous streets and 
dirty alleys are open to them. To remedy 


this condition public spirited men and 
women of New York have established the 
play-school idea. In explaining this for 


the benefit of Boston people who are 
p'anning the same thing, Meyer Bloomfield 
said: 

“The attitude of Mayor Strong gave an 
impetus to the spreading of public senti- 
ment on the subject of small parks and 
more Public 


School Association secured the use of the 


laygrounds. In 1897 the 
plays 7 


playground and two class rooms in the 
dingy school building on Chrystie street. 
Some 250 children were organized. This 
was pioneer work in a very important 
sense, for in no other instance had the 
board permitted use of the schools for any 
other than its own purposes. 

“On July 6, 1808. the Board of Educa- 


tion, with an appropriation of $15,000, open 
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ea twenty school playgrounds for the sum- 
mer. Ten thousand children, secure from 
ice wagons and brewery wagons, and the 
hot sun, played with a new delight. Eight 
o'clock was the time designated for the 
opening of the playgrounds. Long before 
that hour the doors of the twenty school- 
houses were besieged by crowds of boys 
and girls. Mothers with babes in their arms 
pushed their way to the doors. Chronic 
iclers left their easy chairs in the beer sa- 
leons to watch the spectacle. Perhaps 
the largest crowd packed the sidewalks of 
the school at 203 Rivington street, of which 
I took charge. More than five hundred 
children were present when the gates were 
opened. Early in the afternoon fully a 
thowsand children were in the small play- 
ground. There was then no apparatus, no 
material to play with at hand. The situa- 
tion was a difficult one, but faith in the 
value and possibilities of the work found a 
sclution. Somehow the children managed 
to play and have a good time. After a 
long fortnight of waiting, the swings, see- 
saws, ropes, gymnastic apparatus and games 
were installed. No damage had been done 
during that time, not a window broken 
The children had come into their own, and 
responded. 

“The success of that summer established 
the work for good. In the spring of 1899, 
the board of school superintendents stated 
their belief that ‘every rational system of 
education should make provision for play,’ 
and appointed a new committee on play 
schools. This committee established sev- 
enty play centres in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and of these, during the summer of 
1899, more than 100,000 different children 
took advantage. Starting with the funda- 
niental play instinct of children, a system 
of physical training and character building 
was organized and administered with the 
assistance of more than five hundred paid 
directors and teachers. Again the play 
centres were placed so as to reach the most 
densely populated quarters. This time the 
scope was enlarged so as to include schoo! 
playgrounds, kindergartens, outdoor gym- 
nasia in the public parks and vacant lots, 
park kindergartens, recreation piers, roof- 
gardens, swimming lessons in the public 
baths, and evening play centres with gym- 
nasium, quiet games, library, reading-room 
and club work. Each school playground 
had its kindergarten with a covered sand 
court, piano and kindergarten toys; its 
gymnasium, basket ball court, swings, see- 
saws. a place for general games, full equip- 
ment of gymnastic apparatus. and rooms 
for quiet games, reading and story-telling. 
Most of the teachers appointed were young 
men and women from the city college, 
normal college, the city training school and 
the social settlements, which could well 
recommend their own members for their 
e\perience as club organizers. 

“The teachers were told how to make the 
swing an object lesson in unselfishness. how 
teach 


the seesaw could gentleness. and 


team-play self-sacrifice. Fair play was to 
rule the games. Skill, courage. but absolute 
feirness, these were the aims of the ath- 
letic contests. Teams were organized and 


interschool competition was keen. The 
score was kept from week to week. and the 
names of the winners posted in the schools. 


“The public schools are becoming more 
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and more the people's schools. Each year 
sees increased activities in the school build- 
ings of New York. Big, splendid school- 


houses, supported at great cost by the 
taxpayers are no longer allowed to remain 


dark and empty after the daily sessions. 


The citizens are growing in wisdom. With 
the vacation schools, the summer gym- 


nasiums and play centres, the multifarious 
clubs in the schools, patterned aiter the 
settlement idea, all the year round; with 
the swimming lessons, industrial and do- 
mestic training, the modern school needs 
only resident workers to become a public 
social settlement, touching the life of the 
people at many more points than the old 
one.” 
= 
OXFORD AND CECIL RHODES’ GIFT 


N English student, in discussing Cecil 
Rhodes’ gift to education, writes sug- 
gestively of the problems to be faced and 
their possible outcome. He says: 
“Oxford is preparing, trembling and ap- 
prehensive, to make place for the ingress 
of Rhodes’ students who will soon be sail- 
ing across the seven seas to put an end to 
all the century-old traditions of the ivy- 
The Oxiord which has 
never encouraged thought or deed other 
than that designed for repose and elegant 
idleness, is perforce, roused ruthlessly from 


covered colleges. 


its slumber of centuries, and now, willy 
nilly, it finds 
problem that is well-nigh immeasurable in 
its depth. What about all of these hundreds 
of voung men who are coming here hungry 
Will they be satisfied with 
the spoonfuls of Greek tragedies and frag- 
mentary lengths of Horatian lines? Will 
they not, coming as they do from the world 
Oxford 
worldly knowledge for Mr. Rhodes’ money, 


itself face to face with a 


for knowledge? 


which knows not, demand more 
will not Oxford in time be forced 
tw teach rather than sleep? For my part 
I am inclined to the opinion that instead of 
Oxford influencing the horde, the horde 


will influence 


and so, 


Oxford—and for its own 
good. 
“The benefit to two-fol1. 


Firstly, it is enabled to send forth into the 


England is 


world two hundred and more champions 
every year, whose intimate knowledge of 
her social and domestic economy will do 
much to maintain an unbreakable tie 
her sisters and cousins 


with 
across the 


seas. 
Secondly, the army of visiting students 
must. as a matter of course, leave their 
mark at Oxford. if in nothing else. than 
by teaching the home-grown student that 
there are other English-speaking people in 
the world, people who lay less stress on the 
value of their grandfathers than upon their 
present objects in life. 

“The cost of living at Oxford will seri- 
affect the 
£3c0 a year will not admit them to all the 


ously ‘Rhodesians. for their 
For instance. there is not a stu 


dent at Christ church who could go through 


colleges. 


the entire year on less than £500 a year. 
The terms at Oxford take up about six 
months in the year. and the average cost 
of the colleges is about £200 for term 
time. so that the ‘Rhodesians’ will be de- 
barred from some of the more expensive 
establishments. 

“The system of ‘working out’ during va 


cations, which is so general at American 
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of learning, is absolutely unknown 


A student at Oxford or Cambridge 


seats 
here. 
would as soon think of trying to fly as to 
go out as a waiter during vacation. He 
would simply lose caste’ with his fellow- 
students; and herein is the germ of Mr. 
The time 
will come when an Oxford man may do 


Rhodes’ democratic revolution. 


what he likes to maintain himself, without 


bringing down upon him the _ withering 
scorn of his contemporaries.” 
<> 
TEACH CULTURE OF FISH 

~ OR the first time in the history of edu- 
iz cation in the United States a college 
course in the scientific culture of fish is to 
be offered to students. 
addition to the collegiate course has been 
made by the State of New York, which has 
provided the funds for the teaching of pis- 
ciculture at the New York State College 
ot Forestry. 


This remarkable 


The object of the course is to acquaint 
forestry students, in practical fashion, with 
the purposes, methods and results of fish 
culture in this country. Many of the men 
su taught are likely, after their graduation, 
tc have much to do with the maintenance 
of rivers and streams in the United States, 
in connection with their work in practical 
forestry. In this way it is hoped to create 
and train a body of men who will not only 
preserve the forests of the country, but will 
also have a high conception of their duties 
in the preservation of the natural resources 
rivers and = streams which 


oi the pass 


through the wooded territory. The new 
course has been placed under the direction 
of one of the most competent experts, Pro- 
fessor Barton W. Everman, Ph.D., the 
noted ichthyologist of the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 

The course in fish culture will probably 
consist of a series of daily lectures, with 
laboratory work, field excursions to the 
ponds, lakes and rivers, and visits to the 
state hatchery at Clear Water, within a few 
hours oi Axton. Lectures will be devoted 
to the following subjects: Natural repro- 
fishes, 


which spawning takes place, dangers which 


duction among conditions under 
beset the eggs. the fry and the young, the 
necessity for artificial propagation and the 
contrast of natural and artificial methods. 
— 
SUGGESTION BY A CHINAMAN 
NDER the 


Education 


auspices of the Public 
Philadel- 
phia not long ago Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the 


Association of 


Chinese minister, in speaking of the edu- 
cational system of this country as affording 
nierely a mental training, urged that more 
attention be given to the moral develop- 
ment of the youth of our educational in- 
stitutions. He said: 

“T think that in public schools as in priv- 
ate. moral training should be given. Your 
schools and colleges, except those estab- 
lished by the churches, are all secular. 
They don't touch on religious topics. That 
is so, but moral training is different from 
religious. In this country there are differ- 
ent religions—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish 
and others—but what harm can be done if 
you introduce moral topics without teach- 
Every religion has 


ing religion? some 


good moral principle. Now. you people. 


who are so clever. why not take some 


moral principles. some good sayings on 
which all are agreed, have them published 
in a book and read in the schools, and 
make the students learn these and act upon 
them. I think this is a point worthy of 
your consideration. It will broaden the 
minds of the students. It would make them 
not only learned and useful, but in life 
they would become moral, good members 
of society. 

“Unless I am grievously mistaken, your 
system of education, admirable as it is, is 
directed almost entirely to mental training, 
Your chief object in your schools and col- 
leges is to train the boys and girls men- 
tally. In other words, you develop the 
brains. you teach them the useful subjects 
that will enable them to gain a livelihood, 
But does education consist only of mental 
training? Is that the only object for which 
education should be directed? I appreciate 
the utility of your subjects, but are these 
enough to make a boy or girl a good mem- 
ber of society? A man is not here simply 
tc learn a useful trade and useful knowl- 
edge. Morality, moral training, should be 
inculeated. A man may be a useful man, a 
learned man, but what is he without prin- 
ciple?” 

= 
JAPAN WANTS AMERICAN TEACHERS 
OUNT MATSUKATA of Japan has 
been paying a visit to America, and 
while in Boston made an address of some 
significance, in which he said: 

“The influence of America is being felt 
It is no less 
noticeable in the business world than in 
the social. In Yokohama and Kobe par- 
ticularly are these influences in the business 


on every hand in my country. 


world manifested. They are not so noticea- 
ble in Tokio, for the reason that that city 
is not in such direct trade relations with 
this country as the other two. I may say 
in general that these influences are for the 
good of Japan. You have quickened us into 
a larger business life. 

“Tf I might be allowed to name the one 
thing that Japan looks most toward Ameri- 
ca to furnish just now I would say it is 
teachers. There is a crying need in my 
country for the English language. We rec- 
ognize that it is the commercial language 
of the world, and as Japan seeks to increase 
its greatness commerce rather 
than by conquest. it is only natural that 


through 


we should want instructors in English. But 
we want only the best. Graduates from 


good American colleges can command 
ready employment and good wages. Can 
your young men earn $150 a month here 
easily. They can get that sum in Japan and 
more, and when you consider the cost of 
living there as compared with here, you 
can readily see that the field is a remuner- 
ative one. 
—- 


The greatest canal in the world is the 
Suez, opened on November 16, 1869. Its 
length is 95 miles, its depth is 26 feet, its 
annual revenue is $15,000,000, its cost was 
$1c0,000,000. Its stock is five times its par 
value, and the average time taken to pass 
through it is twenty hours, less eight min- 
utes. The depth of the canal has been in- 
creased at a cost of $40,000,000. The world’s 
longest canal is the Imperial Canal of 
China, with a length of 1,000 miles. 
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RELIGION EAST AND WEST 


HE Rev. Dr. Robert F. Coyle, of Den- 
+ ver, made some predictions not long 
ago in regard to religious development in 
the Eastern half of the United States, as 
Western half, which 
In the East life 
will become more and more highly organ- 


contrasted with the 
are significant. He said: 


ized in religion and education and com- 
merce as the years go on. The various 
forces of church and school and counting- 
room and factory will tell with urgent and 
increasing impact upon conscience and feel- 
ing. The sense of duty will grow stronger. 
The vitality of the people will grow weaker. 
Souls will develop at the expense of bodies. 
Men keenly susceptible to the skies and fer- 
vent in prayer, will probably find it harder 
and harder to secure a life insurance policy. 
In thronged streets, in crowded factories, 
in stuffy atmosphere, in formal society, an 
it the midst of strained material condi- 
tions, virility is bound to deteriorate and 
the physical basis of liie is bound to be 
impoverished. 

In these centers, Christianity will develop 
a tendency to estheticism. It will become 
programmy and ritualistic, de-oxygenated, 
a Christianity gasping for fresh air. We like 
to talk of our Puritan ancestors and it is 
well to talk about them a good deal; but we 
should remember that the Puritan lived in 
the country. 
breathe. 


He had plenty of ozone to 
His stiff. strong thinking, and his 
heroism of conscience were built upon a 
hardy body. 
good blood in him. 


There was an abundance of 
He was an illustration 
of the fact that the spiritual must root itself 
iu the physical. 

Now in contrast with what we can already 
detect in our eastern cities, and what is sure 
to become more marked as they become 
more crowded and life grows more arti- 
ficial, see what we have in the West. There, 
on the margins of civilization, you will find 
rough cowboys; reckless and hardy pio- 
ncers; fearless frontiersmen:; rude, broad- 
shouldered 


miners, a great majority of 
whom care very little for religion, and 
whose morality is of the crudest sort. 


Things spiritual do not concern them. Yet, 
on the other side of their nature, the life 
they are leading contains the very making 
oi manhood. Living on simple fare, en- 
gaged in hardy enterprises, breathing the 
pure, bracing air, passing their days among 
the wild freedom of mountains and plains, 
they are putting away the very riches out 
of which the very strongest of men and na- 
tions are made. 

Look at Iowa! 
State. 


It is our one great rural 
There is not a large city in it, but 
Towa today has two leading United States 
Senators, two members of the Cabinet, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Director of the Mint, the Collector of 
the Port of New York, and I know not 
What else. Her influence in the nation is 
out of all proportion to her population. It 
May be taken. I think. as a prophecy of the 
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power which the West is to wield in mat- 
ters of a national sort in the near future. 
My argument is this: In the East we 
shall have concentration, congestion, and 
consequently devitalization. People will 
continue to crowd into the cities between 
tlie Mississippi and the Atlantic as wealth 
inereases and comforts multiply. Growing 


luxury will bring corresponding effemi- 
nacy, and so the East will need to be re- 
cruited and rejuvenated and revitalized by 


West. 


Hence, the need of evangelizing this great 


the young, virile, unconventional 
section of our country; of bringing it un- 
der gospel influence, to the end that as its 
streams of humanity flow East and pour 
into the high places of commerce and edu- 
cation and legislation, they may carry moral 
as well as physical virility. 
— 

CHANGING IDEALS IN THE PULPIT 
Bios RE is much agitation today regard- 

ing the changing ideals of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, or more familiarly perhaps the 
radical difference between the methods 
pursued by our ministers of the present 
and those of former days. 

On this subject Dr. Theodore L. 

of Brooklyn, has this to say: 


Cuyler, 


“It is rather a delicate subject to touch 
upon, but I am happy to say that in my 
early ministry the preachers of God's word 
were not hamstrung by any doubts of the 
divine inspiration and perfect iniallibility 
of the Book that lay before them on their 
pulpits. The questions, ‘Have we got any 
Bible. and ‘If any Bible, how much?" had 
hatched. When I was in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary our pro- 


not been 


foundly learned Hebrew projessor, Dr. J. 
Addison 


with the much vaunted conjectural biblical 


\lexander, no more disturbed us 


criticism than he 
Smith's 


disturbed us about Joe 
Nauvoo. For 
this fact I feel deeply thankful, and I com- 


‘golden plates’ at 


fert myseli with the reflection that the 
greatest British preachers of the last dozen 
McLaren, of Man 
chester; Charles H. Spurgeon, Dr. New- 
man Hall, Canon Liddon, Dr. Dale and Dr. 


Joseph 


yvears—Dr. Alexander 


Parker—have suffered no more 


from the virulent attacks of the ‘higher 
criticism’ than I have done during my long 
and happy ministry. 

“The 
rafters roar’ is as much a bygone tradition 
Mosaic 
I have often 
Edward N. 
who melted to tears the professors and stu- 
Yale 


coull come back to us and teach 


great Dr. Chalmers ‘making the 
in many quarters as a faith in the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, 
wished that the young Kirk, 


cents ol Coliege during a_ revival 
there. 
candidates for the ministry how to preach. 
There was no stentorian shouting or rhe 
torical exhortation. But there was an in 
tense, solemn, white-heat earnestness that 
grasped both head and heart, both the rea 
son and the affection—that made his audi- 
tors feel not only that life was worth living 


hut that the soul was worth saving and 
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Jesus Christ was worth serving, and heav- 
en was worth securing, and that for all 
these things God would bring us into judg 
ment. 

“Do these increasing difficulties demand 
a new gospel? No; but rather a mightier 
faith in the one we have. Do they demand 
new doctrines? No; but more power in 
truths that have outlived 
nineteen centuries. Do we need a new 
revelation of Jesus Christ? 
the fuller manifestation of Him in the more 


preaching the 
Yes, yes, in 


loving, courageous and consecrated lives 
ot His followers. 
Holy Spirit ? 
then our pulpits will be clothed with pow- 


A new baptism of the 
Verily, we do need it; and 


er, and our preachers will have tongues of 
fire, and every change will be a change for 
the better advancement and enlargement of 
the kingdom of our adorable Lord.” 
<> 
A SOCIAL STUDY OF THE NEGRO 

~HE latest social study of the Negro is 
‘| being made in the different large cities 
by Professor W. E. V. Du 
the University of Atlanta. 
Bois is a 


Bois, ot 
Professor Du 
graduate of Harvard, took a 
post-graduate course at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, and for a time was assistant profes- 
sor of sociology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The question has come up for a similar 
investigation but once before. In 1895 a 
conference assembled at Atlanta, Ga., but 
the results were not considered satisfactory. 
‘The latest census has shown the Negro 
population of some of the larger cities as 
Baltimore, 
79,000; New Orleans, 77,000; Philadelphia, 
64.000; New York, 60,000. All of these 


follows: Washington, 86.000; 


cities show large gains in ten years. Chi- 
cago gained 16,000 Negroes, or Il per 
cent., the greatest on record. 

One feature which the census returns 
contain is the statement that 70 out of every 
100 Negro women either work away from 
their homes or else take work to their 
homes. It is feared that this causes them 
to neglect their children through force of 
circumstances. For this reason it is hoped 
that a settlement may be established con- 
taining kindergartens, day nurseries, cook- 
ing, and training schools, and an emplov 
About $6,000 will be needea, 


and hopes are entertained that it will be 


ment agency. 


forthcoming in a short time. 
<a 
WEATHER AFFECTS MORALS 
S the 


Pro fesse yr 


result of careful investigation 


Dexter of the University 
of Illinois has concluded that wind and 


storm have a great and direct influence 


upon morals. He has tabulated a long 
series of experiments, and finds that when 
the wind does blow harder than four miles 
an hour, children stay from school in three 
times as great numbers, more policemen are 
off duty, more errors are made by bank 
clerks, and more people die. He discovers 
also that 
susceptible to storm and calm than men, . 
and that 
mitted during calm days, and he interprets 


women and children are more 
fewer serious crimes .are com- 
his statistics in this way: “During calms, 
those life phenomena which are due to de- 
pleted vitality are excessive, and those 
which are due to excessive vitality are de- 


ficient in number.” 
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AN AUTOMOBILE EARACHE 
UTOMOBILE 


serious 


latest 
have 


-arache is the 
ailment 
to contend with. 


the physicians 
The affliction is due en- 
tirely to fast riding in autos and is grow- 
ing more prevalent as the machines in- 
crease in number. 

The physicians have had to treat an un- 
usual number of affections of the ear, 
ordinary neuralgic ache to far more 
tant troubles, 


from 
impor- 
such as abscesses, deafness, 
and other unpleasant afflictions to which 
the ear is subject. A young horse owner 
who has become an enthusiastic chauffeur 
has been confined in a private hospital for 
several weeks undergoing the treatment of 
specialists for an extremely dangerous con- 
dition of the ear, beginning with an ache 
and culminating in a severe abscess, which 
has been operated upon several times. 

The physicians treating the case aver 
the sport of rapid automobiling is the cause 
o1 the prevalent ear troubles. 


that the action of 


They say 
the wind resulting from 
is like- 


precautions 


the quick progress of the machines 
ly to result seriously unless 
and that there is also 
danger through the particles of dust 
flying gravel. 

Women have been among the chief suf- 
ferers from the ear 


are taken, much 


and 


epidemic, for they 
dress without any of the usual precautions 
in the way of costume that the chauffeur 
of experience adopts. 

The goggles, veils, gloves. and rubber 
coats worn by so many really are actually 
necessary, and the present rage for record 
runs will result in all sorts of evils unless 
attention is paid to the protection of the 
rose, eyes, throat, 
exnrosed to danger. 

Bronchitis 


and ears, which are all 


and catarrh have flourished 
among automobilists and have added large- 
ly to the lists of patients treated by physi- 
cians. Eyes inflamed also; 
there is a particularly strained expression 
which afflicts the eye of the chauffeur as 
well as a tense setting of the jaws 


have become 


; produc- 
ing an expression which has come to be 
known as the “automobile face.” 

The closed-in automobiles, 
curved front of heavy glass, 


made with a 
which admits 
of a nerfect view not only ahead but from 
the si’es, gives in a measure the protection 
desire? 
<> 
THE IDEAL NURSE 
N a paper read before a Boston training 
school for nurses, one speaker held up 
this high standard for the ideal nurse: 
“Nursing is a manual occupation and a 
piofession based upon character and health, 
and a woman engaged in it is afforded pe- 
culiar opportunities for exercising and cul 
tivating her natural faculties in the direc- 
tion that meets these claims—by being her- 
self an embodiment of plain living. high 
thinking, and healthful, habits, 
these become the strong warp of the char 


cleanly 


acter that she is weaving. Her presence, 
her look, her touch radiate health 
and sympathy; and the 


. comfort, 
y, together with her 
knowledge of technic, her systematic meth- 
ods and skill. her unobtrusive, helpful ways, 
inspire whose 


confidence in the doctor, 


helpmate she is; in the patient, who de- 
pends largely upon her for cheer and cour- 
age 
—? 

A SANITARY STREET SWEEPER 
ae who have been made painfully 

familiar with the average street sweep- 
er with its clouds of dust will welcome the 
news that modern genius has invented an 
apparatus which will safely dispose of the 
rubbish in a sanitary manner. The Scientific 
\merican publishes an within picture which 
appears in this and describes 
the new sweeper in these words: 
A, at the 
operated by 


connection 


‘The rotary sweeper, rear of 


the machine is chains and 














Ry con tesy of Scientific American 


sprockets from the hubs of the rear wheels, 
an serves to gather up and throw the dirt 
orto a slide. B. Moving over this platform 
is an endless belt. C. on which are a series 
of scrapers that carry the rubbish upward 
and forward until from the top of the slide 
it drops into the dust-proof box, D. In 
order to prevent the rubbish from accumu- 
leting at the rear end of this box and chok- 
ing up the mouth of the elevator a convey- 
Or: which moves the dirt 
toward the front of the box as soon as it 
has piled up within reach of the paddles on 
this belt. 
veyor 


is provided. 


Both the elevator and the con- 


belts are driven by chain 


from the rear wheels. 


gearing 
A large water tank, 
FP. is situated below the rubbish box and, 
under control of the driver, feeds the 
sprinkler, G, placed directly in front of the 
sweeper. 

“The advantages of this machine are evi- 
dent. It does its 
quickly 
matter 


work thoroughly and 
without raising any dust; for the 
is first sprinkled and then raised 
through a covered elevator to a dust-proof 
receptacle. The whole operation is there- 
fore under cover 





a point which cannot be 
too strongly emphasized in any work which 
stirs up the heterogeneous filth of a city 
street. The machine holds two cubic yards 
of dirt. and the whole process of sprinkling, 
gathering and dumping can be controlled 
The method of dumping 
the dirt is an interesting one. Referring 
again to the diagram we notice that the 
bottom of the 


by a single man. 


rubbish-box is an endless 
sheet of iron which passes 
H. placed along 


around rollers, 
each side of the machine. 





These rollers are rotated by operating a 


lever at the driver's seat. Our engraving 
shows the door of the rubbish-box let down 
to form a chute for the dirt, and the driver 
may be seen operating the dumping lever. 

“By rotating the pulleys the floor is fed 
ferward, forcing the rubbish out onto the 
chute, whence it slides into a dump-cart or 
any receptacle placed thereunder. 

‘This machine should work a revolution 
in the present antiquated methods of street 
cleaning. The slow, cumbersome opera- 
hand, 
same 
rubbish is 


continually being stirred up and laid open 


tion of sweeping cobblestones by 
is at the 


unsanitary; for the 


aside from being expensive, 


time most 


to the air, giving off bad odors. This ma- 
chine, however, seems to fill all require- 
ments; it sweeps on an average seventy 


thousand square yards of street per day at 


half the cost of hand labor and does the 
work without spreading any dust, odor or 
disease.” Such an apparatus is in practical 
use on Fifth Avenue in New York City. 
— 
GOAT’S MILK AS A CURE 

OBERT WILLIAMS is establishing 

an immense angora goat camp in the 
Mogollon Arizona for the 
with 
After curing himself on this 
diet and treating others successfully, 


mountains in 
purpose of 
goat's milk. 


treating consumptives 
he is 
He declares that 
the milk of the Angora goat has nine times 
the strength of cow’s milk, and in a pecu- 
liar manner works directly on the mucous 
membrane. He insists that any 


now enlarging his plans. 


ordinary 
case of consumption can be cured by his 
treatment, in case the disease has not ob- 
tained too strong a foothold. He insists 
on an almost absolute diet of the milk and 
allows no meat. but permits and advises a 


moderate use of vegetables. His program 
provides for a pint of milk night and morn- 
ing, with a half-pint at 


hours during the day 


intervals of two 
. and he avers that a 
dislike for milk soon grows into a craving 
for it, particularly after the patient has be- 
gun the daily exercise. 

He has compiled statistics, from experi- 
to demonstrate 
that the Government could establish in the 
mountains of northeastern 
of sanitariums, 


ments with his goat herd, 


Arizona a series 
where more than ten thou- 
sand patients could be accommodated and 
treated, at no expense, the profits from the 
goats, in wool, hides and meat being more 
than sufficient to pay for the care of the 
patients. 
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A TRESTLE ACROSS SALT LAKE 


NE of the most remarkable tasks of 
O railroad engineering undertaken in 
the West in recent years, says the New 
York Sun, 1s about to be begun by the 
Southern Pacific in Utah. 
saving four and a hali miles the railroad is 


For the sake of 


about to build a new line 105 miles long, 
and for part of the way the road will run 
on a timber trestle across the Great Salt 
lake. It now runs around the northern end 
ct the lake over a route bothered by many 
sharp curves and heavy grades. The work 
It calls 
for an expenditure of $800,000 a year. The 
most formidable part will be the building of 
the trestie across the main body of the lake 


will take three years to complete. 


at a point where it is seven miles across. 

The lake bed is comprised first of a layer 
of fine sand from six to thirty inches in 
depth. Then comes a hard stratum of soda 
formation from a foot to eighteen inches 
thick and after that sand and blue clay al- 
ternately for an indefinite depth. The road 
will be built on piles driven into this mass. 
The trestle will be built high enough to 
allow for a rise of water, which at this 
point is now about thirty feet deep. It 
has been the experience on the lake hither- 
te that sand tends to accumulate around 
driven piles. If this should be repeated 
here the result will be a shallowing of the 
water and increased security along the 
road. Besides saving time on the South- 
ern Pacific the construction of the line will 
bring immense deposits of guano on islands 
in Salt lake within easy reach of a market. 

= 
CUBA AS A PARADISE FOR BEES 


S a honey-producing country Cuba has 
few equals and probably no superior 
in the world. Spanish statistics extending 
over a long series of years abundantly es- 
tablish this fact. The Catholic churches in 
the island and throughout the mother 
country have for centuries derived their 
chief supplies of beeswax for lighting pur- 
poses from this source alone; while the 
large surplus of honey found its way into 
all the chief markets of the world. A mild 
and equable climate, exceedingly fertile 
soil and consequent wealth of vegetation, 
have all attributed to render this “gem of 
the Antilles’ a veritable paradise of bees. 
The Cuban, never noted for mechanical 
ingenuity or a ready adoption of the ideas 
of others, still retains his ancient methods 
of bee-keeping, using for hives hollow logs 
cut into sections six to eight feet long and 
open at both ends. These hives are laid 
flat on the ground about two feet apart, in 
parallel rows and about five feet between 
rows. The bees, commencing in the cen- 
ter, work outward to the ends of the logs, 
often extending their combs several inches 
into the open air. By these rude methods 
the hee-keeper obtains an average, per 
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hive, of one hundred pounds honey and 
eight or ten pounds wax during the season, 
or only one-third of what he should re- 
ceive under intelligent management. Be- 
sides, honey thus obtained is necessarily 
dark and filled with impurities, such as 
dead bees, pollen, propolis, rotten wood, 
juices from mashed brood, etce., etc.—a 
combination which is not calculated to 
stimulate the appetite of honey lovers and 
which has served to relegate Cuban honey 
tc the brewers, bakers and glucose mixers, 
a. a price much less than its original stand- 
ard before the advent of modern scientific 
bee-keeping. 

Under American methods, which have 
been introduced in several places the finest 
quality of honey is secured in great abund- 
ance. Bee-keeping in Cuba is one of the 
profitable ventures which almost anyone 
with small capital could launch into and 
prove wonderfully successful. 

<—_=> 
A UNIQUE INDUSTRY 

MOST peculiar and remarkable occu- 
A pation and one which is attracting 
much attention at present is that of catch- 
ing centipedes for the market. This odd 
work is carried on almost exclusively in 
Southern California, where each year there 
are many thousands collected and prepared 
tor selling to specimen collectors. Dur- 
ing the months of March, April and May, 
a whole year’s accumulation of centipedes 
is harvested, the crop being dried and 
stored quite as seriously and carefully as 
the iruit and grain crops are prepared for 
market. The financial proceeds are con- 
siderable, for an active boy can easily 
catch Ico worms a day if the hunting 
grounds are propitious, and these he has 
no difficulty in selling to the dealers at 
five cents each, thus earning the sum of $5. 

—_— 
MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE 

“HERE is now being produced by a 
‘| Danish master builder a_ stone of 
such delicate transition of tints and color 
that it is impossible to distinguish it from 
the finest marble; while as to cost of man- 
ufacture, it can compete with all other arti- 
ficial marbles. The imitation of the more 
expensive species does not exceed in cost 
that of the cheaper ones. 

The process of manufacture is simple and 
easily learned, and the cost of the outfit 
does not exceed $175. The article can be 
produced in any form desired—columns, 
plain or fluted, and capitals—as readily as 
flat slabs. It is claimed that even pictures 
may be made of this material. It seems to 
have the durability of genuine marble, but 
its cost is only about one-tenth as much. 
At the present stage of the development of 
the industry, the maker is able to produce 
a slab about half an inch thick at a cost of 


fourteen cents per square foot. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
HE Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued a statement of the foreign trade 

of the United States in agricultural prod- 
ucts. It shows that during the fiscal year 
1901 foreign countries purchased American 
farm products to the value of $952,000,000, 
representing the largest agricultural ex- 
ports in our history. Compared with the 
record for 1900 they show an increase of 
over $100,0C0,000. 

Our agricultural imports, on the other 
hand, disclose a considerable falling off 
when contrasted with the trade of the year 
preceding. The various products of agri- 
culture received from foreign sources dur- 
ing 1901 had an aggregate value of only 
$392,000,000, or $28,000,000 less than in 1900. 

During 1co1, for the first time in several 
years, our exports of cotton exceeded in 
value our exports of breadstuffs. 


—— 
GROWING POTATOES FOR ALCOHOL 


MPEROR WILLIAM is showing ex- 

traordinary interest in motors in 
which potato alcohol is used as fuel. He 
hopes to open a career for the potato in 
Germany which shall be equal to the beet 
root. 

The Kaiser has secured pledges from the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American companies that they will equip 
their harbor boats with alcohol motors, 
and Krupp has promised to use them for 
some of his machinery. Orders have al- 
ready been given for experimental tests in 
the navy, and the War department is adver- 
tising for automobiles using alcohol fuel. 

— 
NOTES 

The Census Bureau has completed its tab- 
ulation of the acreage, production and value 
ot the cotton crop of 1899, showing a total 
of 24,175,092 acres in cotton, producing in 
1899 9,534,876 commercial bales. This cot- 
ten fibre had the value on the farms of 
$323.758,171. In addition to this fibre grown 
there were 4,566,091 tons of seed, worth 
$46,650,525, exclusive of the seed sold by 
the farmers with the fibre before ginning. 

x Ok OK 

A new national labor organization has 
entered the field in America and instituted 
its first local in the Mahoning valley in 
Ohio. It is the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, Machinists, Blacksmiths and 
Patternmakers. It is this society that is 
responsible for the complete amalgamation 
of the trades unions of England. The or- 
ganization is one of the oldest in the world, 
having been organized seventy-five years 
ago. It has a membership in America of 
QI,000. 

*% % * 

Berlin is in the midst of an industrial 
crisis such as it has not experienced for 
many years. Factories have suspended 
operations, there have been contractions in 
time, and reductions in wages are reported 
from all parts of Germany. Not less than 
50,000 of the unemployed of Germany are 
in the city of Berlin alone. Organized la- 
bor is making the most energetic protests 
against the proposed tariff on imports, and 
the petition is already covered by 3,376,000 
signatures, proportions never known before 
in the history of the German Parliament. 
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pure soap 


ZPPCEG 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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Uncle 
Sam, inasmuch as it costs $125,000 


not directly profitable to 
a year. 

The printing of bills is another 
important feature of the work of 
the establishment. Though only a 
few hundred of the measures sub- 
mitted to congress in a year be- 
come laws, millions of copies of 
them have to be printed. <A _ bill 
must go through a great many 
phases before it can become a law, 
and during the process of its evolu- 
tion it has to be printed again and 
again—perhaps dozens of times. If 
finally passed, a single copy of it is 
printed on the finest parchment, 
and this goes to President Roose- 
velt for his signature. 

— 


LIGHTEST TREE THAT GROWS 














adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all Crug stores. or mailed. on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., t5 Fulton st., New York City. 









NE of the rarest and 

remarkable trees perhaps in 
the world is the corkwood, or cork 
tree, of Southeastern 
where the land is never dry and 


most 


Misse uri, 


where water from one to six feet 
deep stands perpetually in the for- 
ests. 

Science has termed this curious 
floridana, flori- 


tree the Leitneria 


dana because it was first discov- 


ered in Florida along the coast, 
from which it has long since been 
washed away. Some meager spe- 
cimens of it, two to six feet high, 
are still found in the swamp near 
Appalachicola, Fla., and a few near 
Varner, Ark., but in both these 
places it is exceedingly limited in 
numbers, an occasional specimen 
being found, and hardly rises to the 
dignity of a tree. Only in southeast 
Missouri, where it reaches a height 
of fifteen to twenty feet and a di- 
ameter of two to five inches, is it 
really a tree. 

What makes the corkwood so re- 
markable is its exceeding lightness. 
Beyond a doubt it is, as Mr. Will- 
iam Trelease of the Missouri bo- 
tanical garden has shown, the 
lightest tree in weight that grows. 
Its wood weighs less than cork. It 





THE NEW NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE 


HE new government printing office, 

which is now approaching completion, 
will doubtless be the greatest in the world, 
employing nearly 4,000 people. 
it will expend the enormous sum of $4,000,- 
000, nearly three-fourths of it for labor, 
and in its composing room 824 
printers will be engaged in sticking type. 
Eight hundred and eighty-five employes 
will be occupied in binding the books and 
cocuments produced, and an additional 
665 will do nothing but fold the printed 
sheets. Each twelvemonth it will consume 
for bindings the skins of 36,000 sheep and 
11,000 goats, in addition to 75,000 square 
feet of “Russian leather,” made from cow- 
hide. It will use up in a like period 8.000 
tuns of white paper, 40,000 pounds of print- 
ing ink and 37,000 pounds of glue. together 
with 7,000 pounds of 
books and pamphlets, and 4.000 packs of 


Each year 


main 


thread for sewing 


gold leai for the titles of volumes de luxe. 
One hundred and twenty-seven presses 
will be constantly in operation in the great 
building, their total output in a working 
day of eight hours being just about 1,000,- 
coo impressions. The quantity of type ac- 
tually employed will be 
1,500,000 pounds, or 750 tons. 
The most important job the big shop has 
to execute is the printing of the Congres- 
sional Record. 


approximately 


One hundred compositors 
are employed exclusively in the business 
oi setting type for it, one department of 
the printing office being devoted exclusive- 
ly to this publication, which is “set up” and 
sent to press just like any newspaper, being 
delivered every day to about 9,000 sub- 
scribers. Each representative in congress 
gets 22 copies daily, while a senator is en- 
titled to 42. Anybody may subscribe, the 
price being $1.50 a month; but the paper is 


jtself is .240. 


is so light that the natives where 
floats for 
wood, 


it is use it to make 
their fishing And yet its 
though so spongy that one may easily 
sink one’s finger nail in it, is far tougher 
than cork. The specific gravity of cork- 
wood, as learned from careful tests made 
by Prof. Nipher in St. Louis, is .207. The 
roots are even lighter than the stem. 

A further idea of the lightness of the 
corkwood may be gained by a comparison 
The great majority of 
Cork 


grown 
nets. 


with other woods. 
woods range between .400 and .8o00. 
The tree that approaches 
closest to the corkwood in lightness is the 
golden fir tree, which grows in the swamps 
Tampa bay and along the Indian 
river, Florida. . Its 
cording to Sargent, is .2616. 
with the corkwood, which is the lightest 


around 
specific gravity, ac 


In comparison 


wood with its specific gravity of .207, may 
be placed the heaviest wood known, the 
black ironwood of Florida, whose specihic 


gravity 1s .1302. 
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HOW SOME THINGS ARE MADE 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ABOUT EVERYDAY MATTERS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


THE MAKING OF PENCILS 


HE process of pencil making, common- 
ly thought to be very simple, is a long 
and difficult process. 

The graphite, which is a component part 
of the pencil, when first mined, contains 
from 50 to 80 per cent. of impurities, and 
the first process through which it is put ts 
This is 
done by pulverizing it under water, the 
carried by the 


to free it from this foreign matter. 


particles being 


through a series of tanks. 


current 
Through this 
process that intended for pencil use is re- 
duced to impalpable, lusterless powder, finer 
than flour, which can be taken in the hand 
much the same as water, and retained about 
as easily. 

After the graphite reaches this stage the 
real pencilmaking begins, and this same 
powder, which is so fine that a pinch of it 
held between the 
treated to a 


cannot be finger and 


thumb, is second process, 
Sufficient water 


is added to cause it to run very freely and 


which further reduces it. 


then it is turned into a hopper, from which 
The 
coarsest and heaviest particles settle in the 
bottom of the first tub, the next coarsest 
in the second, and so on to the last, by 
which time the powder has all settled and 
the liquid runs off clear. 


it lows through a series of four tubs. 


This process of “floating” has separated 
and graded the particles much more perfect- 
ly than could possibly be performed by any 
direct handling, while in the dry state, and 
it is now only necessary to drain the tanks 
and remove the deposit through the gates 
at the bottom. For the finest pencils that 
taken from the last tub is used, and for the 
ordinary and cheap grades, that from the 
preceding tubs will answer. 

A peculiar kind of clay, which is only ob- 
tained in Germany, and which has also been 
treated to the floating process, is now com- 
bined with the graphite in proportions vary- 
ing according to degree of hardness desire1 
—for the medium grades about seven parts 
of clay to ten of graphite. Water is added 
until the combination is about the consist- 
ency of cream, and the mixture put through 
the grinding mill in much the same manner 
as paint—for the finest pencils as many as 
twenty times, thus insuring the most per- 
fect strength, uniformity and freeness from 
grit in the leads. 

From the grinding mills it is put in stout 
canvas bags and the water forced out by 
hydraulic pressure until the mass becomes 
as thick as dough, and in this condition it 
goes to the forming press. After the leads 
are cut into lengths they are put into cru- 
cibles and baked in a kiln, from which 
they emerge ready for the wooden case. 

For the cheapest pencils pine is used, for 
the common grades an ordinary quality of 
red cedar, and for all standard grades the 
Florida Keyes cedar. This latter wood is 
both soft and close grained and is consider- 
ed so superior for the purpose that even the 
European manufacturers are 
ship it from Florida. 

Filling the leads, as it is called, is done 
by girls sitting at brass-covered tables. The 
first takes a groved slip with the left hand 


obliged to 


and a bunch of leads with the right and 
spreading them out in her fingers like the 
sticks of a fan dexterously lays them in 
the grooves and passes the filled slip to 
the girl at the leit, who puts over it another 
slip which has just received a coat of glue 
from a brush wielded by a third. 

In an incredibly short time a stock of 
filled slips have been glued together and 
are ready for the press, where they remain 
until thoroughly dry. On removing from 
the press the rough ends and projecting 
leads are ground smooth by placing them 
against a wheel covered with sandpaper, 
and they are then ready for the most inter- 


esting and characteristic process of all—that 


/ separating and shaping. 


The slips, which are six pencils in one 


piece, are fed one by one under a revolving 


we 
~~ 


cutter, which shapes them on one side by 
cutting away the superfluous wood. As 
they come out they are automatically turn- 
ed over and passed under a second cutter, 
which 


does the work on the other 


The little revolving knives make a 


same 
side. 
succession of little gouges in the wood, but 
following one another so closely that they 
leave the surface not only true but so 
smooth that the finest sandpaper would de- 
face it, and as they fall into the basket six 
abreast they are finished pencils in point of 
utility and are ready to be sharpened. 

— 


The largest room in the under 


one roof and unbroken by pillars, is at St. 


world, 
Petersburg. It is 620 feet long by 150 in 
breacth. By daylight it is used for military 
displays, and a whole battalion can com- 
pletely maneuver in it. By night 20,000 
wax tapers give it a beautiful appearance. 


The roof is a single arch of iron. 








The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no 
doubt remember this picture 
on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 























THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 
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lung troubles. 


house, ready for use, 


cough. 


gists. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 


against danger by keeping always in the 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
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Be armed 


Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 

















HOW HE BECAME TOWNSHIP SUPERVISOR 


N interesting story is told in the Phil- 
A adelphia Times of how President A. 
J. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania railroad, be- 
came a township supervisor. An old friend, 
Thomas V. Cooper, a floor leader in the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
tells the story in these words: 

“It was about years ago 
that Mr. Cassatt sent for me _ and 
another of his trusted friends. Then, as 
now, Mr. Cassatt lived in the township of 
Merion, and I just across the line in Dela- 
ware county. Our conference was in secret. 
Mr. Cassatt, with that clearness and brevity 
which characterizes all of his statements, 
quickly unfolded his plan. He was deeply 
interested in the subject of good roads. In 
order to secure them he felt that it was ne- 
cessary that he should be elected Township 
Supervisor. Township 


twenty 


Supervisors are 


vested with extraordinary powers in Penn- 





sylvania. Mr. Cassatt realized this. He 
wanted us to tell him how he should pro- 
ceed in order to be elected. We undertook 
the task. 

“At first glance it was discovered that the 
political ratio in Merion township was that 
of four Republicans to one Democrat. This 
certainly was an obstacle. Mr. Cassatt was 
a Democrat. After much discussion it was 
decided that we would have Mr. Cassatt 
nominated by the Republicans, knowing 
that if this was done the Democrats would 
be compelled to do the same. The scheme 
worked out beautifully, and as the nominee 
of both parties Mr. Cassatt was unanimous- 
ly elected. 

“At the end of his first year in office Mr. 
Cassatt again summoned the two members 
of his political cabinet. He submitted his 
He had built some roads. What 
the mileage was I now forget, but good 


reports. 





progress had been made. But there was 
another side to the question, as it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Cassatt. The tax rate had 
been increased 47 per cent. This looked 
serious until Mr. Cassatt explained that 
property values had appreciated 87 per cent, 
This defense we considered sufficient, and 
decided that he should again go before the 
people, the campaign slogan to be ‘good 
roads.’ It was rather risky, but Mr. Cas- 
satt said that in order to accomplish what 
he had started in to do it would be necessary 
that he should hold the office for at least 
six years. So he flooded the township with 
literature telling what had been done and 
what was to be done. Again Mr. Cassatt 
was triumphantly elected. At the end of 
the second year of his administration the 
tax rate had climbed considerably higher, 
but he met this with the showing that there 
had been a corresponding increase in prop- 
eity values. He was again re-elected, and 
so it went on until at the end of six years 
Mr. Cassatt’s great object had been ac- 
complished. Merion township not only had 
good roads, but it had the best roads to be 
found anywhere in the United States. 

“Then the tax rate began to dwindle, and 
it was decreased until the burden was al- 
most insignificant, but the value of prop- 
erty continued to increase, and I presume 
that it is now worth ten times more than it 
was when Mr. Cassatt made his debut in 
politics. He remained in office, so great 
was his love for political excitement, until 
he retired to accept the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” 

— 


PROMOTION FoR MERIT 
S ECRETARY MOODY has recently 
devised a new plan by which all pro- 
motions in the navy are to be tabulated and 
niade only as the reward of true merit for 
service rendered. 

The object of this action is to provide 
him, and through him the President, with 
information concerning officers who come 
up for promotion, which records of ex- 
amining boards do not disclose, the pa- 
pers of an examining board showing only 
his physical, mental, moral and profession- 
a! qualifications. 

According to the new arrangement, when 
an officer is promoted the bureau of navi- 
gation will forward to the Secretary of the 
Navy a record of the officer’s service since 
last promoted, special duty performed, the 
length of time in grade, length of time on 
sea service and the percentage of the time 
at sea, all this since last promotion. 

In the past, after an officer has been pass- 
ed by an examining board, the approval of 
the Secretary and the President has been a 
purely routine matter. In the future if an 
officer’s work since last promotion does 
not, in the opinion of the President, fit him 
for the duty to which he is slated to suc- 
ceed, the executive approval will be with- 
held, 

<—= 

HE first canal lock built in America is 

preserved as a relic, near the present 
site of the Soo canal. It was built by the 
Northwestern Fur Company in 1790. It is 
38 feet long and 8 feet 9 inches wide. It 
had a lift of 9 feet and a depth of 2™% feet. 
During the war of 1812 it was badly wreck- 
ed. 











